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A REVIVAL 


NOW! 


HOW?P 


By A Church Member, a Veteran Servant of Our Lord 


THE URGENTLY needed and long awaited 
spiritual revival; when will it be realized? 
Church leaders have repeatedly proclaimed 
the urgent necessity. Far-sighted business 
executives have declared that it must pre- 
cede an enduring economic revival. For 
these several years it has been earnestly 
petitioned. Preaching missions, denomina- 
tional and interdenominational, have been 
conducted to promote it. 

Another Lenten season with its inten- 
sive spiritual privilege is in progress. Will 
it provide us professed Christians that 
quickening, without which the urgently 
needed revival seems to be impossible? 
Will it witness, on the part of us church 
members, such cessation from whatever 
militates against a consecrated Christian 
life and a vitalizing influence; such trans- 
formation of life, such devotion in service, 
that non-church members and anti-Chris- 
tians shall become conscious of the differ- 
ence; sense their desperate need of Christ; 
be brought to contrition and confession; 
and, under the power of the Holy Spirit, 
experience the re-birth of the water and 
the Spirit by the Word? God grant that it 
shall be so! 

If, then, the urgently needed Christian 
revival waits on our willingness, what are 
we church members going to do about it? 
What can we do about it? Is not the an- 
swer simple, yet most profound, that we 
faithfully and persistently shall undertake 
and, as never before, “Practice the Pres- 
ence of God”? 


An Example 


To that end may we not derive sugges- 
tion and inspiration from the experience 
and utterances of “Nicholas Herman of 
Lorraine, a lowly and unlearned man, 
who, after having been a footman and sol- 
dier, was admitted a Lay Brother among 
the barefooted Carmelites at Paris in 1666, 
and was afterwards known as Brother 
Lawrence.” “His conversion, which took 
place when he was about eighteen years 
old, was the result, under God, of the 
sight in mid-winter of a dry and leafless 
tree, and of the reflections it stirred re- 
specting the change the coming spring 
would bring.” “From that time he grew 
eminently in the knowledge and love of 
God, endeavoring constantly to walk ‘as 
in His presence.’” “A wholly consecrated 
man, he lived his Christian life as a pil- 
grim—as a steward and not as an owner.” 

The foregoing facts concerning the life 
of Brother Lawrence and such of his ut- 
terances as follow, are quoted from the 
booklet which has as its significant title: 
“The Practice of the Presence of God.” 
I quote further: 


“At my entrance into religion, I took 
a resolution to give myself up to God, 
as the best return I could make for His 


Nore: The booklet, ‘“‘The Practice of the Pres- 
ence of God,” published by the Publication De- 
partment of the National Council Y. M. C. A., 
may be procured through our United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


love; and for the love of Him to re- 
nounce all besides.” 

“And my soul, which till that time was 
in trouble, felt a profound inward peace, 
as if she were in her center and place 
of rest.” 

“TI have no will but that of God, which 
I endeavor to accomplish in all things.” 
“I abandon myself in His hands, that He 
may do what He pleases with me.” 

“T make it my business only to per- 
severe in His Holy Presence, wherein I 
keep myself by simple attention, and a 
general fond regard to God, which I may 
call an actual presence of God; or, to 
speak better, an habitual, silent and 
secret conversation of the soul with God, 
which often causes me joys and raptures.” 

“Sometimes I consider myself as a 
stone before a carver, whereof he is to 
make a statue; presenting myself thus 
before God, I desire Him to form His 
perfect image in my soul, and make me 
entirely like Him.” “Let Him do what 
He pleases with. me; I desire only Him, 
and to be wholly devoted to Him.” 

“When I apply myself to prayer, I 
feel all my spirit and all my soul lift 
itself up without any care or effort of 
mine, and it continues, as it were, sus- 
pended and firmly fixed in God, as in 
its center and place of rest.” 

“We have a God Who is infinitely gra- 
cious and knows all our wants.” 

“Thank Him for the favors He does you, 

particularly for the fortitude and pa- 
tience which He gives you in your af- 
flictions. It is a plain mark of the care 
He takes of you. Comfort yourself then 
with Him, and give thanks for all.” 
“I put all my trust in Him, Who ac- 
companies me everywhere.” “My con- 
tinual care is to be always with God, 
and to do nothing, say nothing, and think 
nothing which may displease Him; and 
this without any other view than purely 
for the love of Him and because He de- 
serves infinitely more.” 

“There is not in all the world a kind 
of life more sweet and delightful than 
that of a continual conversation with 
God. Those only can comprehend it who 
practice and experience it.” 

“Ah, knew we but the want we have 
of the grace and assistance of God, we 
should never lose sight of Him, no, not 
for a moment.” 


One Followed by Many 


During this Lenten season, multiply the 
spiritual experience and influence of 
Brother Lawrence by 1,125,399 confirmed 
members in our United Lutheran Church 
in America and we will have the founda- 
tion and beginnings of the urgently needed 
Christian revival. What cannot be accom- 
plished if every confirmed member of our 
U. L. C. A. will effectively and continually 
“Practice the Presence of God” in all of 
life and its associations and relations? Will 
not all of our sanctuaries be crowded with 
earnest worshipers at all services? Will 
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CLOTHING RELIEF TO 
CANADA 


A Report from the Board of Social Missions 


For THE second successive winter the 
Board of Social Missions has supervised 
the collection of clothing from our churches 
for the relief of our Canadian fellow be- 
lievers who are in dire need. This year 
this work has been more thoroughly or- 
ganized. Five clothing collection centers 
were set up in strategic centers in the 
States. These have operated efficiently. 
Reports from our brethren in Canada show 
that better clothing was sent this year than 
ever before. This is due to the fact that 
the collection centers did a good job of 
sorting and packing. Incomplete reports 
from these centers show that at least fifteen 
tons of usable clothing was shipped to the 
distribution centers. The cost of freight 
which our Board has paid will amount to 
about $250. The Board’s work demon- 
strates that with proper and efficient or- 
ganization, this work can be handled more 
cheaply and better than in any- other way. 
The collection centers have closed their 
work for this year. The need has been 
met and our brethren in Canada are 
deeply appreciative and grateful for the 
assistance which has been offered. 

The Disaster Relief Committee is again 
this year aiding needy pastors where 
crops failed again last fall. A total of 
about $4,000 is being given in quarterly 
grants to take the place of salaries which 
cannot be paid by the congregations. This 
work is carried on in co-operation with 
an authorized committee of the Manitoba 
Synod. Only on this close official co-opera- 
tion can an intelligent and equitable dis- 
tribution of funds be made. 


not our church treasuries be overflowing 
with the sacrificial offerings of consecrated 
givers, providing for the overpayment of 
apportioned benevolences? Will not every 
member be found praying and working? 
Will not “the Lord be adding to the 
church, day by day, such as are being 
saved”? 

“Wishful” thinking is soul stirring. But 
what are we doing about it right now 
in this year of our Lord 1939? You, who 
have been devotedly serving Christ and 
His church justly, may be inclined to re- 
sent the implication that you are not fully 
practicing the presence of God. Praise be 
to Him for all that you have realized and 
accomplished in His loving service. But 
are there no higher heights to gain; is 
there no spiritual stratosphere to reach; 
are there no new victories to gain over 
“the world, the flesh and the devil”? Have 
we measured up to the marvelous pos- 
sibilities of the completeness of our priv- 
ilege, in “The Practice of the Presence 
of God”? 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCH was born 
1,939 years ago. It is the old Apostolic 
Church. It is the Christian Church 
founded by our Lord Jesus Christ. 
From the third century on through 
the Middle Ages the Protestant 
Church existed in and out of the or- 
ganized church. That she is the 
Christian Church of the ages can be seen in her principles. 
When Luther nailed the Ninety-five Theses to the door of 
the Castle Church at Wittenberg in 1517 he was but re- 
emphasizing doctrines taught by Christ and protesting 
against the devils of the church of his day. This grand old 
church was named “Protestant” in 1529 when at Speyer, 
Germany, the princes tried to crush the Reformation. As I 
mention ten of her principles and fundamentals you will 
readily behold the Protestant Church to be Christ’s Church 
which He founded upon Himself, The Chief Cornerstone, 
and upon the Apostles, the foundation. 

May I make this one observation? The Protestant Church 
seems to be greatly divided. However, the criticism is over- 
done. Speaking in general for the great mass of Protestants, 
may we emphasize that we are not only one with all Chris- 
tianity in preaching Christ and love and righteousness, but 
we are also one in the ten fundamental factors which I shall 
now name. Also, in unity of organization, we are continually 
growing closer to each other. Our divisions do not sep- 
arate us from Jesus, Whose servants we are. 


DR. ROSS STOVER 


Ten Cardinal Factors 
1. The Holy Trinity 


In common with practically all Christianity, we believe 
in the Triune God—Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. We be- 
lieve that there are Three Persons in the Godhead and that 
these Three Persons are One. That Jesus Christ, our Sa- 
viour, is Divine, the Son of God, and equal with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost is the very fundamental of our Chris- 
tianity. Continually we confess, “I believe that Jesus Christ, 
true God, begotten of the Father from eternity, and also true 
man, born of the Virgin Mary, is my Lord.” 


2. Christ, the Saviour of the World 


He came from the bosom of the Godhead to save sinners 
from their sins and from condemnation. All who accept Him, 
give Him their allegiance, and live for Him, shall be saved. 
He is the only Saviour of the world. Without Him men are 
lost forever. 


3. The Bible Our Authority 


Christ said, “Search the Scriptures” (Mark 16: 15). Paul 
asks, “What saith the Scriptures?” (Romans 4: 3). Not in 
the church, nor in any selected person, but only in the 
Scriptures do Protestants find their authority. We believe 
the Bible to be God’s revelation of Himself and of His plans. 
Our creeds—The Apostles’, The Nicene, The Athanasian— 
and the Augsburg Confession, are summaries and state- 
ments of the doctrines contained in Holy Writ. 

When Martin Luther found a Bible fastened by a chain in 
the University of Erfurt, his heart was thrilled and he 
longed to own one himself. Since then the Protestant Church 
has ever held to the ideal that the Bible ought to be in the 
hands of the people. That ideal has led to the present sit- 
uation of the Bible translated into one thousand languages 
and dialects, enough for nearly all people. 
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TEN POINTS OF AGREEMENT 


Dr. Ross H. Stover, Philadelphia, Lists Items of Protestantism’s 
Unity in Convictions 


Our Puritan and Pilgrim fathers came to America with 
the Bible under their arms. John Marshall was a great 
student of it. It was Benjamin Franklin’s great research 
book. Webster and Lincoln, and practically all our American 
fathers, found their inspiration in it. Yes, this nation was 
established on God’s Word. 


4. Justification by Faith 


When Luther was praying and fasting for his sins until 
his body was becoming weakened, his Superior whispered, 
“The just shall live by faith.” When he was climbing 
“Pilate’s Staircase” in Rome, kissing each step as he 
ascended, God whispered in his ear, “The just shall live by 
faith.” -The Reformation had its birth in those words from 
the Bible. All our merits are in Jesus Christ. When He 
hung on Calvary’s cross and cried, “It is finished,” our sal- 
vation was completed. All we can do is to accept and be- 
lieve and claim what He has done. We do not believe that 
there are salvation merits in dress, or prayers, or relics or 
pilgrimages. These things were not known in Jesus’ time. 

All our good works are but a response to what God has 
done for us. God alone can save us. 


5. The Worth of the Individual 


Man is sacred to God. He created each of us. He loves 
each one of us. Before Him we are free and equal. When, 
through Christ, He saved us, He made each one of us a 
priest before Him. There is no aristocracy with God. No 
man can take a place between the believer and God. “We 
are a royal priesthood” (I Peter 2: 9). “He hath made us 
kings and priests unto God” (Rev. 1: 6). Christ said, “Call 
no man father upon the earth, for one is your father which 
is in heaven” (Matthew 23: 9). A Protestant believes that 
a man can confess his sins directly to God. A minister is but 
an instructor and an advisor. Through birth and rebirth 
God has bestowed freedom upon each Christian. God has 
given to each believer the keys to the Kingdom. 

A saint is not one who has been canonized by church 
authorities because of good deeds or the working of miracles; 
he is one who has been called by Christ, washed by His 


blood, and who is living a Christian life. In other words, all 


true Christians are saints. “Blessed in the sight of the Lord 
is the death of his saints” (Psalm 116: 15). “To all the 
saints in Christ” (Philippians 1: 1). 

From these very principles democracy was born, and, 
may.I add that only by the preservation of these principles 
will democracy be preserved. Our free school system is 
the result of the Bible ideal of the freedom of man. 

Luther said, “A Christian man is a free man, lord of all, 
and subject to none. A Christian man is a servant of all, 
and subject to every man.” 


6. Freedom of Conscience 


When our Lord was on earth He forced no man to be- 
lieve in Him. There was no compelling. Since man was 
given a free will, God will let him use that will. The in- 
alienable right of every man is to believe as he desires. The 
church preaches the Gospel of Jesus Christ that men might 
be called from their lost estate into the Kingdom of God, 
but never has she the right to force her dominion over any 
man. Such a Bible doctrine is the parent of tolerance and 
free speech. It protects minorities. It denounces all per- 
secutions of the weak by the strong. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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IF THESE WALLS COULD SPEAK 


“Old Trinity,” Reading, Pa., Witnessed Critical Events in the Development of 
Church and State 


By GeorceE M. Jones, JR. 


Ir THE walls of “Old Trinity” could 
speak, they would tell the story of 
almost a century and a half of con- 
tinuous service. But this story would 
not be complete, for the congregation 
that worships within these walls is 
nearly half a century older than the 
walls themselves. Before the present 
walls were built, a smaller, ruder 
church served as a place of worship 
for the Lutherans of Reading. Erected 
in the midst of the forest that clothed 
the fertile soil of the Schuylkill Valley 
of Pennsylvania, the trees provided the 
material needed for the structure. 

If the walls of the old log church 
built in 1752 could tell their story, it 
would be a tale of days when the his- 
tory of the nation was in the making, 
a tale of the stirring and trying days 
of the Revolutionary War. Those were 
indeed trying times for “Old Trinity.” 
During the early years of the war, 
Trinity was without a regular pastor. 
Many of the men of the congregation 
had enlisted in the Continental Army 
and were away from home. Those who 
remained suffered the hardships that 
accompany every war. Prices soared, 
due to the drop in value of the Con- 
tinental currency. Here are a few 
items from the statement of the church 
treasurer for the year ending April 11, 
1781: 


Paid George Schnell for one bell rope............... £16 17s. 6d. 
Paid Abm. Levan for four cords of firewood 100 0 0 
Paid for one book of paper for the 

schoolmaster 
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These hardships did not, however, prevent the members 
of Trinity from doing their share in the cause of their strug- 
gling new nation. Not only did the young men of the 
church serve in the army, but even some whom we might 
call church fathers. Chief among these was Dr. Bodo Otto, 
a member of Trinity’s vestry at the time of the war and 
also a member of the Provincial Council. Dr. Otto was 
nearly seventy years of age when the war began, and had 
two grown sons who were also physicians. But in spite of 
his age, he immediately volunteered for service and was 
made Surgeon-General of the Continental Army. He served 
throughout the war, and with his two sons had charge of 
the camp hospital during the terrible winter at Valley Forge. 


Churches Used for Hospitals 

After the defeat of the American forces in the Battle of 
Brandywine September 11, 1777, many of the wounded sol- 
diers were brought to Reading, probably at the suggestion 
of Dr. Otto, who knew the people of Reading and knew 
that they would welcome a chance to serve the suffering. 
There were no hospitals, and the only large buildings in 
Reading were the churches. These were at once thrown 
open to the stream of wounded men. Trinity, along with 


“OLD TRINITY,’ COMPLETED IN 1794, 
WAS THE SECOND CHURCH 


other churches of the community, was 
used as a hospital for many of the sick 
and wounded soldiers who were 
brought to Reading. 

Reading was a town of military im- 
portance throughout most of the war, 
not only because of its proximity to 
Philadelphia, but also because it served 
as a base of supplies for Washington’s 
army. For this reason there were sol- 
diers in the town until the end of the 
war. Not all of Trinity’s connection 
with the war was in its service as a 
hospital. Romance, too, played a part 
in the lives of the soldiers, and more 
than one of them was married within 
the walls of “Old Trinity.” 


Heyer’s Call Heard 


But the log walls of the old church 
were not the only ones which witnessed 
stirring scenes and saw history in the 
making. The walls now standing have 
had their full share. Perhaps the most 
stirring scene of all was enacted during 
Trinity week of 1869. At that time the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania was in 
convention in “Old Trinity” for its one 
hundred twenty-second annual meet- 
ing. The orderly course of events at 
this meeting was somewhat interrupted 
by the unexpected arrival from Ger- 
many of the Rev. C. F. Heyer, seventy- 
seven-year-old veteran in foreign mis- 
sion work, later to be known affection- 
ately as “Father Heyer.” Father Heyer had traveled from 
Germany to be present at this meeting, for he had happened 
to hear, while visiting in Europe, a piece of very disquieting 
news; namely, that the Foreign Mission Society of the Gen- 
eral Synod had begun negotiations with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society of England with a view to transferring the 
Rajahmundry field in India to the English Society. Why 
should this news bring Father Heyer post haste across the 
Atlantic to attend a meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania? To find the answer we must go back a number of 
years and review the founding of the Rajahmundry Mission. 

John Frederick Heyer was born in Germany in 1793, and 
came to America at the age of fourteen. He studied for the - 
ministry both here and in Germany, and became a traveling 
missionary for the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1817. 
After several years in the misson fields of this country, he 
offered his services as a foreign missionary. Both the Gen- 
eral Synod and the Ministerium wished to avail themselves 
of his services, and in order to settle the question, he re- 
signed the position he was holding under the General Synod 
and offered himself to the Ministerium. In 1841, then forty- 
nine years of age, Father Heyer set out for India as the 
missionary of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. His work 
in India was eminently successful, and although his health 
obliged him to return to America in 1845, he went back to 
India a second time and labored there until 1857. The record 
of his work in India is too long to be given here. Suffice 
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it to say that for the last three years of his stay in India, 
he was in charge of a newly acquired mission which had 
its headquarters at Rajahmundry. 


Heyer Sent Again 

It was this Rajahmundry Mission, which Father Heyer 
had built up and which was so close to his heart, that for 
lack of a missionary was now in danger of being turned 
over to an English Society. Father Heyer hastened to Read- 
ing to save his mission for the Lutheran Church. He pleaded 
with the members of the Ministerium to continue the work 
they had begun twenty-eight years before. Was there a 
lack of missionaries? Father Heyer had brought one young 
volunteer with him, and as the seventy-seven-year-old vet- 
eran neared the end of his plea he held up his traveling bag, 
and with the words, “Here am I, send me,” he volunteered 
to return to India a third time in order to save his beloved 
Rajahmundry Mission. 

The action of the Ministerium was rapid. A committee 
was appointed, a communication was sent to the General 
Synod, and August 27, 1869, the Executive Committee of the 
Ministerium met in “Old Trinity” to accept the transfer of 
the Rajahmundry Mission. Pastors Heyer, Schmidt, and 
Becker were called as the Ministerium’s foreign mission- 
aries. December 1, 1869, Father Heyer sailed for India a 
third time and reorganized the Rajahmundry Mission, which 
he found in a sadly neglected state. For fourteen months he 
remained at the mission until he was obliged to return 
home. He left the two younger men in charge of the work 
which he had begun so many years before and now in his 
old age had saved from falling into other hands. 

These are but two of the stories that the walls of “Old 
Trinity” could tell. There are many more, for the history 
of Trinity is full of events that affected not only the con- 
gregation but larger groups as well. In 1866, three years 
before Father Heyer’s dramatic appeal, another convention 
met within the walls of Trinity. This was a time when ra- 
tionalism and loose and disjointed services were affecting 
American Protestants, Lutherans among them, and the “Old 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania” had issued a call for loyal 
Lutherans to rally and form a general body with a strictly 
confessional basis. Gathered together in Trinity were rep- 
resentatives of Lutheran synods in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Canada, 
New York, and of the Norwegian Synod. The General 
Council, which was the outcome of this meeting, has now 
become a part of the United Lutheran Church, but it played 
its part in the history of Lutheranism in America. 


CONTEMPLATION 


Isaac Watts, Father of English Hymnody, Wrote 
Many Hymns 


By Mathilde K. Bartlett, Washington, D. C. 


Wuen I survey the wondrous Cross 
On which the Prince of Glory died, 

My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride. 


Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the Death of Christ, my God; 

All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to His Blood. 


See, from His head, His hands, His feet, 
Sorrow and love flow mingled down! 
Did e’er such love and sorrow meet, 
Or thorns compose so rich a crown? 
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Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a tribute far too small: 
Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


The “Father of English Hymnody” is the familiar name 
given to the famous Isaac Watts. To him goes the singular 
honor for the many popular hymns he wrote which are heard 
wherever the sun shines and gives her warmth and where 
the eternal snows glisten under starry skies. 

July 17, 1674, about one hundred years before our inde- 
pendence, a son was born in Southampton, England, to a 
family who were counted among the “dissenters.” Watts’ 
father was a deacon of the “Independent Church” and twice 
was imprisoned for his religious views. Isaac revealed at 
an early age his poetic genius and as a small boy of seven 
would amuse his parents with his rhymes. Some friends 
wanted to see to his education, but he refused as he wished 
to become a preacher in the “Independent Church.” 


é Challenged to Write 
As he grew older he became impatient with the para- 
phrases of the Psalms and rhythmless hymns, which were 
used at the “Nonconformist” meetings. One day he ex- 
pressed his dislike once too often to his father and other 
deacons, who sarcastically said, “Give us something better, 
young man.” He was just eighteen, but he accepted the 
challenge and thus launched upon his career as a hymn- 
writer. The first hymn he wrote seemed prophetic of -his 
future: 
“Behold the glories of the Lamb, 
Amidst His Father’s throne; 
Prepare new honors for His name, 
And songs before unknown.” 


By the end of his twenty-second year he had composed 
110 hymns for his home church, and in two more years 144 
more. In his first edition of 110 hymns “No. 7” was his 
famous, “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,’ written 
when he was seventeen. In 1707 he published the first real 
English hymnbook, “Hymns and Spiritual Songs.” Twelve 
years later his “Psalms of David” was published. Many of 
Watts’ hymns are taken from the psalms and made singable 
and, as he said, “applied to the Christian state of worship.” 

He was an ardent student of theology and philosophy and 
wrote a number of books. In 1702 he was ordained as pastor 
of an “Independent Church” in Mark Lane, London. 


Buried Near John Bunyan 

He was never robust, and under these intense labors his 
health failed. During this time of illness he was invited 
to be a house guest for a week with his friend Sir Thomas 
Abney. His health did not improve and the friendship be- 
came so fast that he was urged to remain longer. The visit 
of a week was extended to thirty-six years. When he died 
at his friend’s home November 25, 1748, they buried him at 
Bunhill Fields, London, near the grave of John Bunyan. 
England honored him by erecting a monument to his mem- 
ory in Westminster Abbey. 

Every hymnal has Watts’ “Pearl of the Hymns” in it and 
many are the melodies to which the’ words have been set: 
Just to mention a few, “Gregorian Chant” arranged by the 
famous American composer, Lowell Mason, in 1824; 
“Bucharist,” by Isaac B. Woodbury, another American from 
Massachusetts, who said to his wife shortly before his death: 
“No more music for me until I am. in heaven”; two old 
melodies, “Rockingham” and “Breslau,” of 1790 and 1625 
respectively. 

This “Pearl of the Hymns” is based.on Paul’s words, “God 
forbid that I should glory save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” May we truly glory in Him Who. was not 
ashamed to take the cross upon Himself that we might be 
free to sing His praise and “give our soul, our life, our all.” 
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NICODEMUS, THE INQUIRER 


Dr. H. Brent Schaeffer, Jackson, Miss., Writes His Impressions of This 
“Secret Disciple” of Our Lord 


Was Nicopemus the Erasmus of the days of Christ—one 
whose scholarly mind reached out for truth but was unable 
to approve it or yield to it in the full measure of its presen- 
tation? Was he lacking in the moral courage to break with 
the Pharisaical regime? 

We call him the inquirer, yet even his initial inquiry must 
be taken for granted. He approaches Jesus with a statement, 
not a question. Jesus answered that which He knew was 
troubling the mind of Nicodemus, gave him the one truth 
acceptance of which would bring entrance into the Kingdom 
of God and make him a disciple. Jesus speaks before a 
question is asked and there is no 
record of the final answer of the vis- 
itor, no indication at the time as to 
his response. 

Study of the three references to 
Nicodemus in John’s Gospel fails to 
give decisive answer as to whether or 
not he ever became an open and pro- 
fessed follower of Christ. Any refer- 
ences from the Acts of Pilate are of 
doubtful value. A teacher come from 
God? Yes. But the Christ, the Son of 
the living God? We do not know. 

It is certain that Jesus was favor- 
ably impressed with the earnestness 
and sincerity of Nicodemus’ approach 
and attitude. The visit and the words 
of Jesus portray a man of different 
spirit to that of his fellows, that he 
was not in sympathy with their 
bigotry, legalism, and hypocrisy. To 
Nicodemus Jesus speaks the words 
which make up the very heart of the 
Gospel. And even though John 3: 16 
be the words of John, they are re- 
vealed upon the background of 
Christ’s words to Nicodemus. To 
Nicodemus Jesus presents the neces- 
sity of a new birth for entrance into 
the Kingdom of God, the way the new 
birth comes about, His own unique and authoritative con- 
nection with God, and foretells His crucifixion and its effica- 
cious power. The disciples may have heard the conversa- 
tion, but it was many months afterwards before Jesus con- 
sidered them ready to receive some of the things revealed 
to Nicodemus upon the occasion of the observance of the 
first Passover during the period of His ministry. 

It is certain that Nicodemus left Jesus favorably impressed 
and with an increased respect. He later insisted that any 
trial of Jesus by the Sanhedrin be held according to law, 
and in the final account shows himself associated with 
Joseph of Arimathea, a fellow-member of the Sanhedrin, 
in the burial of the body of Jesus. 


Tradition Compared to Consecration 


Nicodemus was a seeker, a knocker at the door of revela- 
tion. So was the rich young ruler. The one seemed unable 
to break with tradition and the regular order. The other 
refused to go the required length of renunciation. How 
many of the Christian leaders of the centuries have been 
sufficiently fearless and prepared to face want and ostracism 
for the sake of truth and righteousness? Nicodemus was 
not a Paul. Following the centuries of martyrdom we can 
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name ten thousand like Nicedomus to every one of the 
spirit of Paul. Thousands of earnest and devoted Christian 
leaders today recognize and acknowledge the utter failure 
of multitudes of church members to show even a minimum 
response to what should be expected from their church 
affiliation, bringing to the church a large measure of im- 
potence and criticism, and yet few are prepared to “break” 
with the normal procedure of status quo. And the same 
situation prevails in regard to salaries, emoluments, etc. 
Earnest and devoted Christian leaders? Yes, under the 
“spell of normalcy.” But the acquiescent spirit would be- 
come flaming loyalty in a time of re- 
ligious persecution or political pres- 
sure, or in a period of renewal. At 
the very height of hostility and suc- 
cessful opposition, when Jesus was 
crucified, when Peter had denied his 
Master, when other disciples fled, 
“there came Nicodemus bringing a 
mixture of myrrh and aloes.” 


Comparisons of Persons 

Benjamin Franklin and George 
Whitefield were not congenial spirits. 
Franklin was of a nature which might 
have been that of Nicodemus: “How 
can these things be?” Franklin was 
not irreligious, if the term is used in 
its broadest sense. His mind seemed 
unable to yield to the revelation of 
the character of Christ and other 
Christian truths. Whitefield wrote 
him upon one occasion: “I find you 
grow more and more famous in the 
learned world. As you have made 


of electricity, I would now humbly 
recommend to your diligent, unprej- 
udiced pursuit and study, the mystery 
of the new birth.” Thomas Jefferson, 
Abraham Lincoln, Thomas Edison 
were men of kindred minds to Franklin in attitude to the 
Christian revelation. And to Nicodemus? 

“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God’—“Ye 
must be born anew”—‘“Whosoever believeth in him shall 
have eternal life.” Mysteries of nature, of mind, of spirit, 
around us are accepted every day. And yet so frequently 
men seem unable to yield themselves to profession of faith 
in the mysteries of the Kingdom of God! Not far from the 
Kingdom of God? “Except ye turn, and become as little 
children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” ; 

Without open profession of much of the faith of the church 
as to Christian revelation who can say to just what extent 
the spirit of man reaches out and lays hold upon life and 
salvation through Christ? Back of the mental activities of 
such great thinkers may be the sincere humility and recep- 
tive spirit of the child. Their lives often accord with such 
a conclusion. “For who among you knoweth the things of 
a man, save the spirit of the man, which is in him? even so 
the things of God none knoweth, save the spirit of God.” 
“How can these things be?” is not necessarily doubt; the 
question may reveal faith, represent intense longing and 
desire for truth, a receptive spirit. 


considerable progress in.the mysteries. _. 


— 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Bible is in Your Newspaper, perhaps more than you 
realize. For an incentive to look, note this record taken 
from the New York Times over the period of one calendar 
year. A New York pastor, having his attention caught by 
the ‘accuracy and aptness of scriptural quotations in that 
journal, discovered in his search 466 biblical verses, phrases 
and allusions in 367 editorials in the space of 262 days. 
These were quoted from 47 books of the Bible—25 from the 
Old Testament and 22 from the New Testament. Scriptural 
influence fashioned 22 editorial titles, and four editorials 
were devoted exclusively to the English Bible. Some edi- 
torials contained as many as four biblical references. This 
imposing use of Scripture was distributed among editorials 
concerned with sociology, science, education, finance, in- 
dustry, literature, art, philosophy and philanthropy. The 
scope is suggestive of the universal and profound applica- 
tion of the Bible to the widely varied conditions and ab- 
sorptions of daily life. This pastor’s interest seems to have 
been centered on the editorial page; the use of Biblical 
thoughts, phrases and incidents occurs likewise in the news 
columns. This should be an incentive to newspaper devotees 
to read their Bibles more carefully and intelligently for a 
better understanding of their daily stint. Otherwise, there 
is a dreadful alternative—they won’t be able to understand 
their newspapers! 


The Growth of “Leftist” Counsel in the native All-India 
Congress has caused Mahatma Gandhi, whose prestige has 
been greatly reduced by the defeat of his candidate for the 
presidency of the Congress party, to warn the Leftist group 
of the dangers they are inviting. Gandhi accused his op- 
ponents of truly “Western technique” in corrupt party pol- 
itics, stuffed ballot boxes and the registration of bogus 
members. Nevertheless the victors boldly moved, within a 
few days (February 5), to demand of the All-India Congress 
“a six months’ ultimatum to the British Government in 
which to reply categorically to India’s national demand” 
for the right. to frame her own Constitution by means of a 
constitutional assembly. Later (February 10) this group 
forced a resolution in the Assembly of the India Legislature, 
which condemned Britain for her wrong policy in Palestine, 


and denounced the League of Nations for its failure to apply | 


its punitive powers where justice demanded. For this rea- 
son the Assembly demands India’s immediate withdrawal 
from the League. Though this action is not likely to get 
past the Viceroy, it plainly indicates the growing turbulence 
within India and a corresponding withdrawal from the 
passive doctrines of Gandhi. 


Los Angeles’ Latest Contribution to religious varieties 
took the form of a “Blessing of the Animals” a few weeks 
ago. This unconscious adoption of Buddhist precept and 
practice, inaugurated ten years ago by Mrs. Christian Ster- 
ling, was originally part of a plan to conserve the native 
culture of the Mexican colony in that center of super-mod- 
ernness. That included its religious customs, and naturally 
led to the restoration, six years ago, of this ceremony for 
animals which had begun in Mexico more than two cen- 
turies ago, copied, no doubt, from more ancient monkish 
contacts with the Buddhist East. In this latest observance 
more than 300 animals, many of them pets, were assembled 
with their owners before the old Plaza Church—gaudily- 
tinted tiny turtles, cats, canaries, cattle, horses, dogs, pigs, 
chickens, goats, all groomed and bedecked with ribbons and 
flowers. With mystical ritual and intoned prayer, the 
church’s priest, Fra Esteban Imaldio, petitioned, “May these 
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animals, O Lord, receive Thy blessing, that it may preserve 
them in their bodily welfare, and through the intercession 
of Blessed Anthony, be delivered from all harm. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” After a sanctifying sprinkling 
by the priest, the animals were allowed to feed undisturbed 
upon the grains and vegetables suitably provided for them. 
Their owners might be more particularly interested in the 
fruit and profit of their “bodily welfare,’ but they were 
hungry. 


The Nazi Love for Children has just manifested itself 
anew in a “baby campaign” tax which becomes effective 
April 1. This will lay a 40 per cent tax increase on the 
1,500,000 childless families in Germany. A childless couple, 
with an income of $720, will have to pay in all taxes 45 
per cent of their income. For incomes in higher brackets a 
corresponding tax increase will be levied. Bachelors and 
spinsters will have their income tax increased 12% per cent; 
the former especially will continue, with other special taxes, 
to pay the heaviest taxes of all—this, in all likelihood, be- 
cause they did not ask the spinsters. (Nothing is said of 
the tax Hitler will have to pay as a bachelor.) On the other 
hand, special exemptions and bonuses will be granted to 
prolific families, no doubt out of the money mulcted from 
the childless families, and from bachelors and spinsters. 
They might as well have their own children. In this pro- 
gram Hitler is pushing farther along the road that Mussolini 
followed in vain, with the probability of attaining the same 
unfavorable result. No autocrat in any age has ever been 
able to command the birth of children by fiat or financial 
pressure—particularly for battle fodder. 


Two Church of England Scholars, Prof. H. L. Goudge of 
Oxford and the Rev. G. R. Balleine of Bermondsey, have 
started a war against superstition in the Church. For the 
opening of their campaign they have issued two significant 
pamphlets that will shortly be available here. With discon- 
certing abruptness these scholars assert that “all superstitions 
are forms of mental disease,” but the silliest of all among 
them are astrology, faith in omens, the use of dream-books 
to interpret dreams, charms, and the consultation of me- 
diums. Perversions that have overtaken serious faith ac- 
count, perhaps naturally, for some of the more persistent 
superstitions. For instance: Friday, as the day of crucifixion, 
is accursed, and so one’s hair should not be cut on that day; 
an ancient picture of the crucifixion depicted the space 
under the ladder that leaned against the cross as inhabited 
by demons, so no one should walk under a ladder; 13 peo- 
ple surrounded the table from which Judas walked to betray 
Christ, and then went on to his death, so, when 13 are at a 
table, bad luck will follow the first to leave the table (this 
13 superstition has gone even farther in a Philadelphia hos- 
pital, where the thirteenth floor has been eliminated for 
superstitious reasons); when Judas left the table, he knocked 
over the salt in his haste, so, whenever one does that now 
he must throw salt over the left shoulder to avert harm 
(the devil always approaches over the left shoulder, and 
he hates salt); mediaeval Christians wore wooden crosses 
on a cord around their necks as a symbol of humility, and 
when they were guilty of boasting they touched their 
wooden crosses in apology to God, so now people knock on 
wood. Some of these explanations may seem new and even 
unsatisfactory, but any reader will be able to recall many 
other instances and acts and beliefs of superstition. The 
present rapid increase of superstition offers an ominous 
commentary on the unsatisfactory estate of public religion. 
For that reason a comment of these English scholars is 
worth repeating here: “The fact is we never outgrow our 
sense of the supernatural. If we cannot satisfy it by the 
practice of real religious faith, we fall back on rags and 
tatters of moldy, moss-grown superstition.” Neglect of real, 
vital religion always exacts this self-imposed revenge. 


Tue Lorp now speaks, and it 
becomes all flesh to keep 
silence before Him. He grants 
to His people the grace of His 
Word, but first as the Holy 
Spirit gave it to the apostles, 
that is, in the Epistles. Accord- 
ing to time, this is the first and 
oldest form in which a New 
Testament Scripture was pro- 
vided. For this gift and grace 
the people express their thanks 
in the Hallelujah and Gradual. 
Then, in the Gospel, the Lord 
Himself is heard to speak in 
His very own words. The Holy 
One is coming ever nearer to 
the people of His choice. They 
greet Him with “Glory be to 
Thee, O Lord,” and, when He 
has spoken, answer Him, 
“Praise be to Thee, O Christ.” 


{| Then shall the Minister an- 
nounce the Epistle for the Day. 


THE EPISTLE 


That there are two Lessons, the Epistle and the Gospel, 
is traceable to the service of the synagogue, where on every 
Sabbath a lesson from the Law and one from the Prophets 
were read. The Epistle and the Gospel are selected and 
assigned to the particular Day by the scheme called “Peric- 
opae’”—“sections” or “cut-offs”’—which can be traced to 
the fifth century. This plan and practice guarantee sound- 
ness and all-aroundness of teaching. It is not left to the 
caprice or prejudice of the minister to decide what portion 
of Scripture he shall prefer and read. 

The Epistle (called in the ancient Church “the Apostle,” 
to distinguish it from the Gospel) is the teaching of the 
Christian Law, with all its greater depth and breadth as 
set forth in the New Testament. Read before the Gospel, 
it pertains, as another has said, “to the ministry of John 
the Baptist,” who went before the face of the Lord to pre- 
pare His ways. Others have noted that it precedes the Gos- 
pel because the apostles were sent two and two before the 
Lord, and because the Gospel record contains the direct 
personal revelation of the Lord Himself in His own acts 
and words. Thus, in the order of Epistle and Gospel, the 
minds of the hearers ascend from the less to the greater, 
from the heights to the summit. 


{The Epistle ended, the Minister shall say: Here endeth 
the Epistle for the Day. 


The point of this rubric is that it names “the Epistle for 
the Day”—and so distinguishes it from simply a Scripture 
lesson. The portions of Scripture read at Matins and Ves- 
pers are Scripture Lessons; but those read at the Service 
are not an Epistle-lesson or a Gospel-lesson but the Epistle 
for the Day, the Gospel for the Day. 


| Then may the Gradual for the Day be sung. 


The Gradual was in use from an early date. It is a sen- 
tence—commonly a brief portion of a Psalm—expressive of 
the particular Season, called an “Epistle-sentence” because 
sung between the Epistle and the Gospel; or, in an expanded 
form, the “Gradual”—from the Latin Gradus, a step—be- 
cause sung while the deacon was ascending the steps of 
the ambo (the raised reading-stand) to read the Gospel. 
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THE HEARING OF THE WORD 


By JoHN W. Horing, D.D., LL.D., 
Columbia, S. C. 


A Gradual is provided for each 
Sunday and Festival Day. 


{| When the Gradual is omitted, 
the Hallelujah or the Sen- 
tence for the Season may be 
sung. 

THE HALLELUJAH. 
Hallelujah. 


{In Lent this Sentence shall 
be sung instead of the 
Hallelujah: 

Christ hath humbled Him- 
self and become obedient unto 
death: even the death of the 

cross. 

The congregation, conscious 
of the forgiveness of sins, re- 
ceives even the Christian Law 
with joy. Having in view the 
Gospel, which is about to be 
read, the Law contains no ter- 
rors; hence its reading is re- 
sponded to with an exultant 
“Hallelujah” repeated thrice. 
Hallelujah is a Hebrew word, 
meaning “Praise ye the Lord!” 

The Hallelujah is an inheritance from the Jewish Church 
and therefore comes appropriately after the Christian Law, 
which is the Law of love. It is taken from the Jewish Pass- 
over liturgy. It is found so often in Psalms 113-118—“Praise 
ye the Lord”—that this section is often called, “The Great 
Hallelujah.” In Rev. 19: 1, 3, 6, it is the song of the redeemed 
in praise of the risen and glorified Christ. Hence, as the 
triumphant hymn of the heavenly host, it is not translated; 
it belongs to no particular language of earth, but to the 
saints everywhere and to the angels. Luther called it “a 
perpetual voice of the Church, the commemoration of her 
passion and victory.” It is said to have been introduced into 
the Roman Service from that of the Church in Jerusalem 
by Jerome about A. D. 400. It was employed especially in 
the fifty days between Easter and Pentecost. But during 
Lent (from Septuagesima Sunday to Easter) it was the 
custom since the ninth century to “bury” it, that it might 
“rise again” on Easter morning. Hence the exception already 
noted: “In Lent this Sentence may be sung instead of the 
Hallelujah: ‘Christ hath humbled Himself, and become obe- 
dient unto death: even the death of the Cross.’” The Sen- 
tences for the Seasons—Advent, Christmas, Epiphany, 
Easter, Whitsunday, Trinity—will be found in their proper 
place. The Sentence for Christmas is recent, being an addi- 
tion to the Common Service. 


{| Then shall the Minister announce the Gospel for the Day. 


{| The Congregation shall rise and sing or say: 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord. 


{| Then shall the Minister read the Gospel for the Day. 
THE GOSPEL. 


{| The Gospel ended, the Minister shall say: Here endeth 
the Gospel for the Day. 


| The Congregation shall sing or say: 
Praise be to Thee, O Christ. 


In the reading of the Gospel we find “not only the sum- 
mit of the First Act reached, but the saving deed which the 
Day celebrates is clearly declared. It is no longer the 
Apostolic doctrine concerning Christ, but it is Christ Him-. 
self Who is evidently set forth. We see Him in all His con- 
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crete personality move before us, we hear His very words. 
Hence we rise in reverent adoration.” This custom of stand- 
_ing during the reading of the Gospel, out of reverence for 
the Lord Who is about to speak and for His Word which 
is poken, prevailed in the church in very early times. In 
the “Apostolic Constitutions” it is expressly commanded: 
“And while the Gospel is read, let all the presbyters and 
deacons and all the people stand up in great silence.” This 
traditional posture is prescribed in the rubric. It should be 
explained, furthermore, that the congregation rises to hear 
the Gospel at the Service, but not at the Matin and Vesper 
Services, because the Gospel is an integral and characteristic 
part of the Service, whereas only a selection from a Gospel 
is read at the other Services. 

It will be observed that the rubric providing for the re- 
sponse after the announcement of the Gospel is obligatory: 
“The Congregation shall rise and sing or say: ‘Glory be to 
Thee, O Lord.’” It is an ancient and beautiful usage and 
is designed to express the outburst of joy at the very an- 
nouncement of a saving message from the Lord, as well as 
thanksgiving for the assurance that there is a Gospel of 
salvation for sinful men. 

It will be noted, too, that the response following the read- 
ing of the Gospel, ‘Praise be to Thee, O Christ,” is likewise 
obligatory. It is an appropriate doxology in response to the 
Gospel, an ascription of praise to Christ for the blessed 
truths which His Gospel has just proclaimed and the con- 
gregation has joyfully heard. It also marks the close of the 
First Act of the Word in the reading and hearing of the 
Lessons. 

Note. Thematic Harmony of Introit, Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel. 

These, as has been said, are variable parts of the Service 
(to which should be added the Hymns). They give a dis- 
tinct character to each particular service, combining to 
form a thematic harmony which corresponds and gives ex- 
pression to the special message or gift which God’s Word 
has for each Sunday and Festival of the Church Year. “These 
chief parts of the Service move about a central, funda- 
mental thought. They are all intended to concentrate the 
attention of the worshiper upon a particular phase or fact 
of salvation, so that while he is always edified more or less 
from the whole counsel of God, yet that instruction and the 
grace of God which conveys it, come to him at each service 
through some single view of the Lord, or of His work, or of 
His teaching.” 

The theme for each Season, Festival or particular Day is 


announced in the Introit, which sounds the keynote of the - 


service. This keynote is developed in later harmony in the 
Collect, the Epistle and the Gospel, and it should be con- 
sistently sustained in the sermon, hymns, anthems, and in 
every part pertaining to that particular service. 


THE RAISING OF LAZARUS 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Besink the grave of Lazarus He stood, 

The Prince of Life, the Conqueror of Death, 

And all who knew the dead, with bated breath 

And anxious, beating hearts were saying, “Would 

The buried brother hear the Teacher? Could 

A man so long within the grave be raised 

To life again?” Incredulous, amazed, 

They heard, as one who faintly understood, 

The Master speak the solemn words: “Come forth!” 
_ And lo! the buried Lazarus arose— 

Bound hand and foot, and wrapped in linen clothes— 

And, living, from that hillside tomb came forth; 

And they who saw the miracle that day 

Believed on Him, and went in faith away. 
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ORGANIZATION COMPLETED 


Board of Social Missions Elects Officers and 
Assigns Responsibilities 


By Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz 


AT A MEETING on February 9 the Board of Social Missions 
adopted By-Laws and mapped out in outline a program for 
its important task. 

The work was divided among various departments each 
of which is to be under the direction of a standing com- 
mittee. These departments are: Study and Research, Evan- 
gelism, Inner Missions, Disaster Relief, Social Action, Pro- 
motion and Finance. Committees for each of these depart- 
ments have been appointed and are to bring to the Board 
at its May meeting a program for immediate and long-term 
activity. 


Evangelism Has the Right of Way 


The Board voted that the Department of Evangelism is 
to have the right of way for the present. As soon as pos- 
sible a full-time secretary to head this department is to be 
called. In taking this action the Board was fully conscious 
that the Church is alert today as never before to its duty 
to win the unchurched and reclaim the lapsed among her 
membership. The Anniversary Appeal of the Board of 
American Missions last year served to stimulate the Church 
to her Evangelism task. The Board of Social Missions ac- 
cepts the responsibility laid upon it by the Baltimore Con- 
vention to develop a parish program and to assist in guiding 
the Church to sound methods of evangelistic efforts. 

For the Board’s special season in the Calendar of Causes, 
the emphasis will be on a parish evangelism program. The 
fall season, October 15 to November 15, is a fitting time to 
project a special effort to win the unchurched. The Harvest 
Festival of ingathering of the fruits of the earth can be made 
a unique opportunity to gather souls into the Kingdom, The 
Reformation season is an appropriate season to enunciate 
clearly the great doctrines of the Church. Classes of instruc- 
tion can have their climax in Confirmation during the 
Advent season. 


Congregational Programs Emphasized 


It was the deliberate opinion of the Board that it must 
concern itself with the organization of the congregation, 
through synodical committees, if it is to spur on the Church 
to its social mission. In evangelism, social action and inner 
mission the congegation is the pivotal institution. Its edu- 
cation in sound social thinking and its zeal in putting its 
faith into practice offer the greatest hope for the Church 
and its mission to the world. As congregations are strength- 
ened in their acceptance of their social mission,- agencies 
and institutions of merciful service will not fail to perform 
their part in this outstanding field of the Church. 

The membership of the Board of Social Missions is deter- 
mined to give a full measure of devotion to the task that 
the Church has committed to this agency. Five new mem- 
bers were present at the February meeting after having 
been elected by the Executive Board to fill vacancies caused 
by resignation. The full membership of the Board is con- 
stituted as follows: 

Terms expiring in 1944: G. H. Bechtold, D.D., C. B. 
Foelsch, Ph.D., D.D., the Rev. Harold S. Miller, the Rev. 
W. C. Boliek, Mr. William H. Hager, Mr. Carl M. Distler, 
H. C. Hoffman, M.D. 

Terms expiring in 1942: Herman Brezing, D.D., E. E. Flack, 
Th.D., D.D., F. W. Otterbein, D.D., Mr. J. W. Jouno, Mr. 
Harry E. Eisenhour, J. Earl Spaid, D.D., Mr. Albert E. Koch. 

Terms expiring in 1940: the Rev. Rufus E. Kern, G. Morris 
Smith, D.D., Mr. Carl H. Lammers, Mr. Thomas P. Hickman, 
Mr. John George Kurzenknabe, H. E. Crowell, D.D., F. M. 
Urich, D.D. 
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IF WAR-TORN CHINA CAN 


News Flashes from “The Children of the Church” 
By S. WHITE Ruyng, D.D. 


THE FIRST picture of a Children of the Church group 
received at the office of The Children of the Church came 
from Tsimo, China. It is presented here. If war-torn China 
can, why can’t all? . . . Puerto Rico is translating the lit- 
erature for the use of the children in their midst. . . . The 
Watauga Mission in the southern mountains has five groups 
of The Children of the Church already functioning. .. . The 
Committee on Program for The Children of the Church met 
February 17 and received inspiring reports from many sec- 
tions of the Church. . . . Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, re- 
ports that three Children of the Church groups have been 
started in spite of a temperature of 26° below zero. ... From 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, comes the report that their chil- 
dren voted to meet twice a month instead of once—the 
group was doubled. Such commendation is first proof and 
then praise. 

Less than two months after the program began every 
synod in the Church, except one, had appointed its syn- 
odical secretary and treasurer of The Children of the 
Church. ... There are now fifty-eight synodical officers of 
The Children of the Church. ... From fifteen to twenty 
letters of inquiry concerning the program are received at 
the office each day. The greatest number of letters received 
in any one day—forty-five. . . . Questions and inquiries 
from everywhere. Enthusiasm and eagerness to use the 
program to the best possible advantage in all places... . 
1,489 free packets of supplementary literature have been 
sent out. . . . Approximately 10,000 leaders’ books and 
30,000 children’s work sheets have been ordered. ... From 
California came the first order for the second unit of the 
literature, before it was off the press. Congratulations Mrs. 
Keighley, California secretary. The second unit is now 
ready. . . . From the report of the associate secretary: 
“Hopeful signs: (1) Synodical secretaries are starting work; 
(2) attractive publicity is being sent out; (3) there is a 
general interest on the part of many pastors; and (4) a 
favorable reaction to the literature.” . . . From the report 
of the general secretary: “Personally we feel that the out- 
look of The Children of the Church is most encouraging. . . . 
The pastors in general have welcomed the plan and pro- 
gram and are sending us most encouraging announcements. 
The synodical secretaries and treasurers are eager for every 
bit of information and are already doing some fine pro- 
moting.” . . . To South Carolina goes the honor of sending 
in the first money to the treasurer of The Children of the 
Church. January 30 we received a check for $19.10. Con- 
gratulations to their treas- 
urer, the Rev. J. O. Kempson. 


Local 


Trinity Church, Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, reports: 
“The Light Brigade yester- 
day adopted the new name 
recommended by The United 
Lutheran Church in America 
and will hereafter be known 
as The Children of the 
Church.” . . . First Church, 
Miamisburg, Ohio: “We are 
very enthusiastic about the 
work. We have ninety-three 
enrolled and meet Wednes- 
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days after school. We have a general secretary and lead- 
ers for each of the three departments.” . . . Fremont, 
Nebraska: “Our local Children of the Church program is 
opening this Saturday morning as an addition to the reg- 
ular catechetical school. The whole school is now called 
The Children of the Church, and will have five grades lead- 
ing up to confirmation and entrance into Luther League 
work. This, if it works out as we want it to, will give each 
child a five-year course before he is confirmed. The subject 
matter will be continued in the vacation church school and 
then dismissed for the summer. We have confirmation on 
Whitsunday, so that will be a real graduation and entrance 
into church membership after what we hope will be ade- 
quate instruction.” ... From a Deaconess: “We have thor- 
oughly organized our children and have sufficient to have 
three ‘classes’ or divisions in the junior department. We 
have them grouped according to ages, nine, ten, and eleven 
year olds respectively.” 
Parents 

From a letter sent to the parents of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kings Mountain, N. C.: “This afternoon at 2.30 we are ask- 
ing all the children of the church between the ages of 
four and eleven years to meet. The United Lutheran Church 
in America has prepared a helpful program that helps you 
in preparing your children for Christian living. Today we 
are organizing, and the real work will begin soon. A capable: 
corps of leaders will direct the work. Parents, will you 
please give your co-operation and see to it that your chil- 
dren have a part?” .... First Church, Tiffin, Ohio: “On the 
first and third Sundays of each month, during the hour that 
parents are in the church service, the children’ will be 
divided into three groups. Each group will be under a com- 
petent leader. The materials used will be entirely new and 
they will bring to your children an appreciation of the 
Church, a better knowledge of God and His Holy Word: 
and, best of all, a living faith in our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ. Enroll your boy or girl in the class for the 
very first session. Plan to attend the church service during 
the time your children are in these sessions. The results 
will surprise you.” ... From One of Our Homes: “We are: 
delighted with the material and have been waiting for some- 
thing like this. I know the children will enjoy being ‘Chil- 
dren of the Church.’ ” 

Synodical 

The Pittsburgh Synod secretary writes to congregational 
secretaries: “We have sent you a leaflet explaining The 
Children of the Church. 
Please prayerfully consider 
this call to you from our 
United Lutheran Church in 
America to give the children 
of your congregation the ad- 
vantage of this training. This. 
work can be done as a Chil- 
dren of the Church group, a 
junior church, a vacation 
church school, or through a 
weekday session. You are to 
decide when and how.” .. . 
The Rocky Mountain Synod 
secretary sends a message 
through the synodical bul- 
letin: “The Women’s Mis-— 
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sionary Society is to be the promotional agency of The 
Children of the Church in The United Lutheran Church in 
America, and in the synods, but not necessarily in the local 
congregations. Local conditions will determine the pastor’s 
action. The program will supplant all former children’s 
work other than the Sunday school and may be used for 
weekday meetings of one or two hours each, or it may 
be used for meetings once or twice a month. I will be very 
glad to answer any questions.” ... From New York: “We 
are having a conference for missionary workers with chil- 
dren and would like some material to display. Can you send 
us some leaflets and program material?” 


Training Leaders 

From the Central Conference of the South Carolina Synod: 
“All pastors, all secretaries with their helpers, and all pres- 
idents of missionary societies of the Central Conference are 
called to a rally of the leaders of The Children of the Church 
on Tuesday, ————,, at 2.00 o’clock at St. Paul’s Parish 
Building, Columbia. At our rally we shall try to help each 
other in the first steps of promoting the program. It is new 
to us—we have our problems. Bring your problems to the 
meeting. Bring your co-operative mood, your unlimited 
interest, your unbounded enthusiasm.” 


Children’s Festivals 

October 1-8, 1939, has been set aside as a week for the 
holding of the Children’s Festivals of The Children of the 
Church. The purpose of these festivals is to gather together 
great groups of children in all parts of our United Lutheran 
Church to take part in a program which will stimulate their 
loyalty to the Church, and to enlist those children not yet 
enrolled in Children of the Church groups. Details will be 
broadcast in the coming months. 

The Children of the Church is moving forward. Groups 
are being gathered together in all sections of the Church. 
The Children of the Church are all the children of the 
Church and this program will not be complete until every 
child in the Church, and every child for which the Church 
is responsible, is an active part. 
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THE TIMES ARE CALLING 
By John W. Laird, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Iv was never easy to be an effective religious leader. If 
religion is as deep as human needs, as universal as hu- 
manity, as inclusive as the whole personality of man, and 
as sublime as the character of God, the individual who 
would attempt the role of leader in the realm of religion 
must be the personification of qualities of heart and mind 
and soul of a unique and lofty character. Through the cen- 
turies Christian leaders have emerged, so talented, so 
trained, so consecrated, and so capable of giving direction 
to religious forces and movements that the world has re- 
sponded to their leadership and recorded their effectiveness. 

We have come upon times when: the: demands upon: re= 
ligious leadership are greater than ever. Conflicting ideol- 
ogies have created tensions of far-reaching significance to 
the modern world. New nationalistic enthusiasms threaten 
the peace of mankind. The subordination of individual 
freedom to collective ambitions, under powerful dictators, 
has disturbed the democratic peoples of the earth. A sense 
of uncertainty has chilled the hearts of young and old alike. 
The conviction that religion is playing a secondary part in 
the lives of men everywhere has made many wonder whether 
the adequacy of a spiritual way of life is as great as they 
believed it to be. Our times are certainly out of joint. 

_ It has always been the genius of Christian leadership to 
‘face difficult times and situations with renewed self-in- 
‘vestigation and consecration. Today is no exception. Theo- 
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logical schools are aware of the pressing economic, po- 
litical, social, intellectual and spiritual problems of the con- 
temporary world, and are sincerely endeavoring to train 
men who shall match the world’s needs with disciplined 
minds, integrated personalities and strong characters. 
Courses of study are now offered students for the Christian 
ministry designed, not only to give them a knowledge of 
theology, history and philosophy, but to inform them of the 
social problems peculiar to the present age. Now, as never 
before, the theologue may leave the seminary cognizant of 
the kind of world in which he lives, the kind of forces that 
are inimical to the best interests of humanity, and the kind 
of application of the Gospel that will meet the needs of men. 
“No man is the whole of himself; his friends are the rest 
of him.” The new emphasis upon the social implications of 
the religion of Christ does not detract from the importance 
of individual salvation. What it does do is to recognize the 
necessity of capturing the whole of the life of the world for 
the Lord of Life—The Temple Theologian, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pa. 


COME TO THE CHURCH ALONE 
By H. H. Greybill, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Wou.p you spend an hour in thought today, 
Would you absent yourself from work or play, 
Or worship in silence or perhaps pray, 

Then come to the church, alone. 


It’s a Quaker custom, I hear you say 

This worship in silence, a desire to stay 
Aloof from the crowd and the din of the day 
But come to the church, alone. 


Would you know Jesus, as artists portray 
Him, in paintings majestic so rich a display 
Of color, sentiment, love and dismay, 
Then come to the church, alone. 


See Him—a babe, in a stable midst hay 

Lowly and humble, so helpless, but say 

Do you notice the light of a bright beaming ray 
As I did in the church, alone? 


See Him—a boy, a lad fresh from play 
With doctors and lawyers—confounding—His way 
It’s about Father’s business, I now hear Him say 


‘As I sat in the church, alone. 


See Him—a prisoner, in bonds, in dismay 

As the crowd at His heels shout, “Away man, away.” 
“We have but one king who is Caesar,” they say. 

I heard this in church, alone. 


See Him again, with a cross on the way 

To Calvary’s Hill for it’s Crucifix Day 

As they nail Him and pierce Him, and nought would He say 
This I saw in the’ church, alone. 


I see Him again, at an open grave 

Where a tomb once was sealed and sentinels stayed, 
But He rose from the grave, for that’s what He said 
As I sat in the church, alone. 


I see Him—again, ’tis Ascension Day. 

He’s our risen Lord, His disciples say. 

But then as they talked He was taken away. 
This I saw in the church, alone. 


Now you come to church, I’ll show you the way; 
Commune with your Lord, kneel down and pray; 
Drink in the silence, the beauty, then say 

Ill come again to the church, alone. 
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COMMISSIONERS AGREE ON FORMULA 


American Lutheran and United Lutheran Church Theologians Draft Statement on 
Word of God and Scriptures 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT F. H. KNUBEL 


UNDER DATE of March 1 Tue LuTHERAN received a copy of 
an important statement of agreement which had been 
reached a short time before by the joint commission on fel- 
lowship of The United Lutheran Church in America and 
the American Lutheran Church. The content of the com- 
munication is quoted on this page. Feeling that its sig- 
nificance is so great as to merit more than usual attention 
on the part of the membership of the United Lutheran 
Church, the editor sought and obtained an opportunity to 
“interview” President Dr. Knubel, and through him to 
bring to the Church information pertinent to this agree- 
ment. Dr. Knubel discussed the matter at 39 East 35th St., 
New York, March 3. 

Readers of THE LUTHERAN will remember that in the year 
1934 there was a very definite movement within the United 
Lutheran Church and sister Lutheran bodies, urging the 
formation of closer relationships amongst the Lutherans in 
the United States. At a gathering of laymen which took 
place in California early in that year, what was the equiva- 
lent of a specific request was adopted by member laymen 
of at least four Lutheran general bodies. Later an or- 
ganization of pastors and laymen resident in Toledo, Ohio, 
at its spring meeting, listened with approval to addresses 
by the president of the American Lutheran Conference, Dr. 
O. C. Mees, of Ohio, and to President Knubel when they 
presented the advantages of greater unity of influence 
amongst the Lutherans in the United States and Canada. 


U. L. C. A. Convention Addressed 


In that same year the culmination of efforts needed to 
bring about official consideration of Lutheran relationships 
was reached when the Synod of Ohio, the Synod of Canada, 
the Synod of Nova Scotia, the Synod of Indiana, and the 
Synod of Manitoba authorized memorials to the United 
Lutheran Church in convention assembled to take such 
action as was necessary to initiate conferences with other 
Lutheran bodies. These memorials were presented, as is 
proper, by the secretary of the United Lutheran Church. 
They were referred to a committee which gave them very 
careful attention, and they were dealt with in a unanimously 
adopted report which authorized and directed the president 
of the United Lutheran Church to appoint a commission, 
including himself as chairman, and to invite other Lutheran 
bodies to enter into conferences in order that closer relation- 
ships might be developed. 

Thereupon President Knubel issued the invitations that 
were authorized, and appointed four clergymen and four 
laymen as his associates to constitute “The Special Com- 
mission on Relations to American Lutheran Church Bodies.” 
This committee reported in 1936 to the convention at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, that it had held three meetings, two of which 
were with the commission appointed by the American Lu- 
theran Church. From these it transpired that while agree- 
ments had been reached on two points, a third was still 
under discussion. This third had to do with the Word of 
God and the Scriptures. The committee was continued and 
additional conferences took place between 1936 and 1938. 
But prior to the convention at Baltimore in 1938 final agree- 
ments had not been reached by the commissioners represent- 
ing the United Lutheran Church and the American Lu- 
theran Church. They had, however, reached a-point where 
disagreement continued concerning only a single paragraph, 
and even in this paragraph there was agreement as follows: 


“Nevertheless, by virtue of a unique operation of 'the 
Holy Spirit (II Timothy 3: 16; II Peter 1: 21) by which 
He supplied to the Holy Writers content and fitting 
word (II Peter 1: 21; I Corinthians 2: 12, 13) the sep- 
arate books of the Bible are related to one another and, 
taken together, constitute...” 


The disagreement existed between the concluding words 
of the American Lutheran Church, “one organic whole with- 
out contradiction and error,” and the concluding words of 
the United Lutheran Church, “a complete, perfect, unbreak- 
able whole of which Christ is the center.” This disagree- 
ment has now been overcome, so that the entire paragraph 
as accepted reads: 


“Nevertheless, by virtue of a unique operation of the 
Holy Spirit (II Timothy 3: 16; II Peter 1: 21) by which 
He supplied to the Holy Writers content and fitting 
word (II Peter 1: 21); I Corinthians 2: 12, 13) the sep- 
arate books of the Bible are related to one another and, 
taken together, constitute a complete, errorless, un- 
breakable whole of which Christ is the center (John 
10335) a2 


Before taking up the special significance of the agreement, 
we asked Dr. Knubel for some statement relative to the gen- 
eral significance of this somewhat extended series of confer- 
ences with commissioners of the American Lutheran Church. 
“Did it,” we inquired, “concern differences with the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church of a very broad and varied doctrinal 
character?” : 

Dr. Knubel said, “No,” and continued, “Very early in the 
conferences with the theologians of the American Lutheran 
Church it was seen by them and by us of the United Lu- 
theran Church that the general doctrinal positions of these 
two groups were not such as to require discussion. In the 
main there was existent agreement. It was in specific things 


in the sphere of doctrine and practice that statements of 


agreement seemed to be desirable. As a matter of fact, it 


soon became apparent that only on three matters was there . 


lack of unanimity. On two of these the conferees arrived 
at an agreement in time to make a report to their respective 
conventions in 1936. But it was also realized that, since 
the third point of discussion had to do with the Word of God 
and the Scriptures, a statement on this must be framed be- 
fore anything more than ‘progress’ could be reported by the 
commissions to their respective bodies. This has now been 
reached and the whole matter will be presented to the con- 
ventions of the American Lutheran Church and the United 
Lutheran Church in 1940.” 


THE AGREEMENT 


_ The Joint Commission on Fellowship of The United Lutheran Church 
in America and the American Lutheran Church met in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Monday, February 13. The following commis- 
sioners represented the United Lutheran Church: Dr. F. H. Knubel, Dr. 
H, H. Bagger, Dr. H. Offermann, Dr. P. H. Krauss, Dr. P. H. Roth, Dr. 
E. Clarence Miller, Mr. E. Rinderknecht, and Mr. J. K. Jensen. The 
American Lutheran Church was represented by the following: Dr. E. 
Poppen, Dr. M. Reu, Dr. J. N. Grabau, Dr. W. E. Schuette, Dr. E. A. 
Welke, Dr. G. C. Gast, the Rev. O. J. Wilke, and Dr. George Leibold. 

The discussion regarding the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures was 
continued, and a statement of this doctrine agreeable to the commissions 
of both bodies was formulated and unanimously adopted. All contro- 
verted points of difference between the United Lutheran Church and the 
American Lutheran Church have now been amicably adjusted, so far as 
the two commissions are concerned. 

This most recent statement will now take its place with the two earlier 
ones, already reported to the Church, on which action was held in 
abeyance until all three might be in hand. The three statements call for 
definite consideration and decision at the biennial conventions of the 
two bodies in 1940. 
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Dr. Knubel, in commenting on the circumstances of the 
conferences, indicated by implications that a great deal of 
time and discussion had been given to the formation of a 


_ statement upon this doctrine of the Word of God and the 


Scriptures. We asked him to indicate what, in his opinion, 
made the formulation of a declaration upon this point so 
difficult. We understood his reply to mean that here, as at 
some other points of the Christian faith, we encounter the 
limitations of human thought and human language with ref- 
erence to the ways of God in His plan of redemption. Said 
he, “We were confronted with a requirement that we under- 
take to reach a satisfactory expression of the two elements, 
human and divine, in Holy Scripture. We had something 
of the same situation that develops when we try to put into 
language a statement that covers the relationships of the 
two natures of Christ, the divine and human, in the one 
Person. Our difficulty was not a new one. It might be 
said that from the days of the apostles until now this effort 
has been continued. The difficulties in reaching an agree- 
ment begin, of course, with the limitations of human under- 
standing. They are continued and complicated by the fact 
that to a certain extent there is a distinctively personal ap- 
proach and comprehension on the part of individuals when 
they bear witness to their faith in the Word of God and 
the Scriptures.” 


Time Needed and Well Used 

We suggested to Dr. Knubel that the Church might think 
that more time and thought had been devoted to this par- 
ticular item of our doctrines than were necessary. “Is the 
doctrine of the Word of God and the Scriptures of as great 
importance?” we asked. 

Dr. Knubel answered promptly and positively. He said, 
“Tt is highly important for various reasons,” and stated three 
in the order in which they follow in this interview. 

“First, we are living at a time when the Christian Church 
needs to appreciate the revelation from God which has come 
into its possession. With all the confusion in human think- 
ing and with the obvious presence of much that is error, 
men need to know where they can turn in order to know 
what God has revealed concerning Himself and His redemp- 
tion. Obviously the Bible grows in importance and authority 
when the times require that men’s thinking shall again be 
based upon that which God has given us. 

“Second, the doctrine is important with reference to the 
Lutheran Church the world over. It is often said, but it 
cannot be said too often, that in Lutheranism there is im- 
bedded a distinctive teaching with reference to the Word 
of God and the Scriptures. We would not, for instance, be 
satisfied with the figure of speech which was employed by 
the distinguished and devout English statesman, Gladstone, 
when he titled a book The Impregnable Rock of Holy 
Scripture. That word ‘rock’ would lack the comprehensive- 
ness of our conception of the ‘Word of God.’ To us it is not 
an inanimate, but a life-possessing entity. We consider dis- 
tinctive our Lord’s declaration in the parable of the sower: 
‘The seed is the Word of God’; the essence of Holy Scrip- 


' ture is the living Christ. When we speak of the Gospel, we 


mean that which is so permanently and directly connected 
with our Saviour, that He is where the Gospel is.” 

Dr. Knubel continued, “Therefore, when we think of 
revelation, we think of more than wisdom, more than knowl- 
edge. We think of life. In that now well-established state- 
ment concerning the two principles of the Reformation— 
justification by faith being the material principle and Holy 
Scripture being the formal principle—we deem the former 
to be of greater significance because of the relationship of 
Christ to the Scriptures. He is the key, not only to the un- 
derstanding of the Scripture, but to its power. He is the 
door through which entrance is made not only to the sig- 
nificance of the Bible, but to its power in the realm of 


divine grace.” 
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Dr. Knubel, in the third reason which he gave for his high 
appreciation of the place of the Word of God and Holy Scrip- 
ture in the religious and church life of the present, said: 

“The commissions were not willing to part until they had 
reached a satisfactory agreement upon this particular point 
of difference because of the realization of what their united 
testimony concerning Holy Scripture would mean in these 
present times. We thought of the languages that people use. 
While Lutherans in the United States and Canada properly 
use many languages, nevertheless the English language is 
the prevalent one here.” Dr. Knubel continued, “The Eng- 
lish language is one of the world languages. It is one of the 
great channels of human communication at a time when 
the avenues and agencies of communication seem to be of 
such tremendous importance as the world seeks recovery 
from its confusion. The only places in the world where the 
English language is dominant and where also the Lutheran 
Church is strong are America and Canada. If therefore 
Lutheranism desires to put its impress upon this one of the 
world languages, if it wishes to communicate with men at 
all through the English language, it must do so in America. 
If its principles are to be poured effectively into this im- 
portant stream, then also Lutheranism here in America must 
possess something that can be designated as solidarity. Our 
united testimony is necessary here if we are to make ef- 
fective use of this one agency. This will not hinder the use 
of many other languages in America. 


United Testimony Involved 

Evidently Dr. Knubel still had in mind implications in 
the question that had been addressed to him concerning 
the importance of the agreement which had been reached. 
In fact, the editor of THe LuTHERAN had said with some 
frankness that it seemed that a lot of time had been spent 
upon what after all was only a half a dozen words, if that 
many. So he added at this point a comment on the char- 
acter of the discussions whence issued the agreement. 

He said, “We are not fighting for a union of Lutherans 
in the ecclesiastical sense of union. What we are trying to 
make possible is our united testimony relative to and 
through the Word of God. What right have we,” he stated 
with vigorous inflections, “to quarrel with one another over 
any matter with reference to which an agreement is pos- 
sible when so much of promise lies within the realm of our 
united testimony?” 

We asked also relative to the authority of a commission, 
sheltering ourselves from the not undeserved charge of im- 


- pudence by suggesting that the authority committed to eight 


or to sixteen men by their fellow-believers might not be 
easily seen by all concerned. “What enters into the forma- 
tion of convictions: by men given such responsibilities as 
yours have been?” we asked. 

He replied that the personal equation, the personal con- 
viction, the personal channels of thought do not completely 
disappear. Those who confer together, by the time they 
have reached an agreement, have not surrendered their 
individuality. They have, however, seriously attempted to 
merge their own personal views into what might properly 
be called the thinking of the Church. There inevitably comes 
into the range of their discussions the background of the 
whole Church’s long testimony. It may be that the occasion 
is a situation which has never before occurred in the history 
of Christianity, an entirely new combination of circum- 
stances, but always there is the stream of testimony back 
to the apostles and to the Word of God. There is a catholicity 
which is entirely real, with which men entrusted with duties 
such as those that were given to our commission become 


and confidence of their fellow-believers can be shown to 
have been drawn upon. Through them, in that sense of the 
word, it can be said that the Church speaks.” 
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LEADERSHIP 


WE CALL upon the proofreader’s sign language in order to 
propose with the utmost brevity a corrective of things as 
they are.” It is our conclusion that too much importance is 
bestowed upon leaders and too little upon principles. While 
realizing that neither can function without the other, we 
believe that in the long run a principle can be found and 
put into intelligible form with a closer approach to perfect 
truth than can be expected of a person. “To err is human.” 
In only one Being in all man’s history were the abstract, 
unchanging principles of truth. and the corresponding at- 
tributes of knowledge, power and judgment co-existent in 
absolute perfection. Jesus Christ excepted, it us safer to 
subject persons to the test of principles than to commit to 
persons the dominance over principles. The error of the 
times to which we direct attention is our easy entrustment 
of our opinions, our codes of conduct and of human rela- 
tions, and our expectations of our contemporaries and our 
environment to certain men and women rather than to the 
standards of law and gospel that have become the accepted 
“.visdom of the ages.” 

This editorial effort to direct the attention of our readers 
to the above assertions did not arise from news in the sec- 
ular press concerning the commitment of vast and final 
authority to individual persons in both the temporal and 
spiritual regimes. No doubt the thought of dictatorships 
will come to your mind: the fact is that a great mass of 
persons have deliberately assigned the right to think as 
well as to rule to a half dozen individuals. But what made 
us compare the authority of principles with that of leaders 
was an editorial in a contemporary magazine which you 
will find quoted on page 11, under the heading, “The Times 
Are Calling.” We do not discount the degree of preparation 
which Dr. Laird of Temple University School of Theology 
advocates in that editorial. What we do believe should have 
more emphasis than is everywhere apparent are the prin- 
ciples by which the genius for leadership receives objectives 
for action and rules for its application to human affairs. 

We grant that really great leaders are more born than 
made. Under God, they are the agents of destiny; under 
impulse and opportunism they thwart God’s will and delay 
peace and justice. A general warrant for our contention is 
the provision for man’s spiritual welfare which is furnished 
by our Bible. Nothing could have been easier than a suc- 
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cession of inspired “teachers of the righteousness of Christ” 
who would have appeared, generation after generation, to 
keep the world aware of the will of God. But what we have 
is Holy Scripture, a completed and unchanging body of 
principles. 

Our Lutheranism then is entirely correct when it de- 
clares in its distinctive confession that teachers and dog- 
mas are drawn from and tested by the written Word which 
we have from the beginning of the church. Roman Cathol- 
icism is in error when it exalts person above principle and 
all the centuries of bulwarking that climaxed in a doctrine 
of papal inerrancy have not avoided great mistakes in prac- 
tise and in policies. On the other hand Lutheranism has not 
kept itself free from the magnetism of powerful personalities. 
We occasionally hear Luther exalted above the principles 
he recovered and re-emphasized. We encounter appeals for 
“another Luther” or for specially gifted leaders. There can 
be grave danger in the subordination of the what, where, 
and why of social action to its who. Principles must be 
dominant over personalities. 


RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 


SEVERAL men who were studying a declaration of prin- 
ciples had before them the sentence, “While under the Con- 
stitution each group in this nation has equal rights with 
every other group, this privilege is not to be abused.” .. . 
One of those present raised the question, “What is the dif- 
ference between a right and a privilege?” The conclusion 
was reached that a right becomes a privilege when power 
and desire to exercise the right exists. There are other 
ways of stating the distinction. We sometimes call certain 
rights inherent and latent. The American Declaration of 
Independence says of man that he is endowed with certain 
inalienable rights and then lists a number that had been 
withdrawn from the people by the Crown. Rights can be 
temporarily suspended: in time of war it is agreed that the 
state can exercise authority far in excess of what it has the 
privilege of using under normal circumstances. Parents may 
yield to children or to dependents. Often provision for the 
enjoyment of rights is absent because those to whom they 
belong are either ignorant of them or indifferent to their 
use. Many citizens surrender their rights by their neglect 
of the polls. 

That for which we seek attention is the fact that a right 
has no practical existence until its exercise is “privileged.” 
Here on earth it is no exaggeration to say that some most 
important spiritual powers are unenjoyed because they are 
unknown or so deeply buried by temporal and material 
affairs as to lapse into inactivity, disuse, and abuse. Some 
rights are so intimately joined to their bearers as to require 
protection for that which seems unessential. You cannot 
raise chickens if you refuse to use eggs, because only eggs 
contain the vital principle of chickens. Being fond of chicken 
compels one to be interested in the production of eggs. 

You give thought to your rights? You do well. How 
carefully have you studied and stood for what authorizes, 
protects and distributes the enjoyment of your rights? To 
what degree are you concerned when your right to worship 
God in fellowship with your brethren becomes subject to 
your business, your social duties and in some instances to 
your sins? Your right to be one member of a vigorous 
“household of the faith” exists beyond doubt, but it is not a 
valuable privilege to those on whom the right has been 
bestowed if they do not exercise it by regular worship and 
support. 

Recently complaint was made about the percentage of a 
minority group of citizens who had become office holders. 
Inquiry showed that the majority group took little interest 
in the organization and management of electoral activities. 
Thus a few interested citizens “ran things.” Had they not 
done so, nothing would have been done. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


LIKE everyone who listens to the news broadcasts and 
“reads the papers,’ we were interested in the choice by the 
College of Cardinals of a successor to Pope Pius XI. When 
the report reached us that the Secretary of State, Car- 
dinal Pacelli, had been elected, we maintained our normal 
degree of Lutheran calmness. It did occur to us that our 
American press had grounds for some disappointment. The 
meticulous protection of the electors from undue influence 
had been “played up,” the penalties of too prolonged in- 
ability to give a majority of two-thirds to any eligible per- 
son had been reported, the construction of sleeping cells and 
the arrangements for publishing the conclusion had been 
printed and radioed daily. One was all set to look for some 
subtle subjection of the Princes of the Church to undue 
influence. One of James Whitcomb Riley’s poems about 
watching out came to our mind. 

Then it was radioed that five-sixths of the sixty-two had 
voted for Cardinal Pacelli on the third ballot; that is, within 
the first twenty-four hours of their incarceration. It re- 
minded us of the farmer’s comment on the sermon of the 
visiting minister who refused to eat the delicious meal pre- 
pared by his hostess, because (the parson explained) the 
meal would interfere with his preaching. “He might as well 
uv et,” the husband said after hearing the discourse. 


Regard for Ancient Dangers 

Personally we interpret much of the preparation as respect 
for tradition and what irreverent secularists call good show- 
manship. The measures taken to immunize the cardinals 
from foreign or undue influences would be much too late, 
if an interim of fifteen or twenty days was permitted prior 
to the conclave. So far as the choice of Pius XII is con- 
cerned, it is reasonable to suppose that he was in front for 
selection as soon as the members of the College of Cardinals 
had time and occasion to give thought to the name on their 
ballot. And this comment is in no way a criticism. It is, in 
fact, the recognition of a definite Vatican policy and the 
selection of a successor to Pius XI, who was best qualified to 
realize it. Cardinal Pacelli’s record as a diplomat won him 
his elevation to the “Chair of Peter” and it also reveals 
what the Roman hierarchy deems the most important field of 
operation at this time. That field is diplomacy and the 
regaining as far as possible of the control once exercised 
by the papacy in international affairs. Discernment of the 


kind of specialization called for quite properly as well as _ 


expectedly dictated the election. 


The Cardinal’s Record 

One recalls that Cardinal Pacelli was the Vatican’s rep- 
resentative in Berlin during the period in which the Weimar 
constitution was still recognized. Then the Centrist party, 
that is, the Roman Catholic clerical group, wielded the 
balance of power by its coalitions; there being no “majority” 
in the Reichstag. Until 1933, when the Centrists were sup- 
pressed, they exerted influence as a minority by joining 
some other group or groups. This Centrist party was pri- 
marily interested in ridding Central Europe of the Protestant 
heresy and in restoring the Church of Germany to the 
Vatican. His Present Holiness, Pius XII, is reported to have 
been only lukewarm to the Weimar constitution. It was 
constructed to replace a monarchy with a republic. Some 
measure of its failure to grow in favor with the German 
people and thus avert the arrival of national socialism is 
commonly charged to the Centrist party; that is, to the 
Vatican; that is, to the Pope’s representative, Pacelli. 

Just where he stood in the Dolfuss regime in Austria we 
have no specific information. It is known, however, that 
_ the government of that part of Europe while Mr. Dolfuss 
‘was chancellor was formulated in Rome and was largely in 


accord with the most ambitious policy of the Pontificate of 
Pius XI, namely, Catholic Action. While the Pope was 
credited with its establishment in Austria, quite probably 
Se secretary of state had much to do with setting up the 
plan. 

As to Abyssinia’s capture by Mussolini and the conversion 
of Italy into an empire, the most significant phase of the 
Vatican’s policy was that of silence. As to the revolt in 
Spain, the entente between the papacy and Franco has been 
so constant and intimate as to combat utterly any claim of 
neutrality. Careful analysts of the situation eighteen months 
ago thought they saw an uprising approaching in France 
which would be not unlike that which had occurred in 
Spain with the Vatican influence exerted in behalf of those 
seeking the overthrow of the present form of the French 
government and a Fascist successor. Enough happened to 
lend probability to the guesses of journalists and interpreters 
of the news. 

What we have written may be difficult of documentary 
proof, but enough is in clear sight to indicate the good and 
sufficient reasons for choosing the one of the sixty-two car- 
dinals best qualified to carry on the political relations of 
the Vatican with the nations of the world. It could be only 
the man whom varied experiences in diplomacy had trained 
for the particular sort of administration which the cardinals 
believe now confronts the Roman Church. And no one can 
doubt the wisdom of their choice if he recognizes a place 
for the Pope in politics. 


Plea for World Peace 

Certainly everyone learned with approval that the new 
Pope’s first public declaration was a consecration of his 
reign to the restoration of world peace. The plea for friendly 
rather than martial means of settlement of international 
disputes is always welcomed. But we here in America and 
Canada who are non-Catholics take particularly direct in- 
terest in the Pope’s declaration because it comes to our 
attention that the three most widely known members of 
the Roman Catholic communion are giving the world most 
of its headaches. If Mussolini, Franco and Hitler are re- 
sponsive to persuasion from the Vatican, expectations will 
become realities. But we are “from Missouri” about the re- 
actions of the dictator governments toward Pope Pius XII. 
So far the Vatican’s pleas for the cessation of partisan, racial 
and international strife have not exerted influence unless, 
as in Spain, they encouraged a group who were in revolt. 

One momentarily brings America into consideration at 
this beginning of the Pontificate of His Holiness. Ours is 
the view of Lutherans, but we do not lack for non-Lutherans 
who are in agreement. If, when and where the Vatican is 
invited to use or to sponsor ecclesiastical influence in our 
political affairs, we suggest very careful preliminary ex- 
amination into the conditions of our form of government. 
It is just one hundred fifty years ago that legislation under 
our Constitution began and one of the first achievements 
of the Congress was the submission to the people for their 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. Therein was contained a 
declaration of the separation of church and state that re- 
mains in force until this day. It is intended to maintain the 
freedom of all citizens with respect to their civil and eccle- 
siastical rights. 

There have been occasions since 1789 when leaders of 
minorities in the United States misinterpreted the principle 
and when majorities were temporarily indifferent to it. An 
economic or civil crisis such as comes at irregular intervals 
to all countries found this “unbalanced” state conducive 
to the formation of secret clans and mob action. In America 
we want neither a Protestant nor a Catholic dominance 
over government. 
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“THEY THAT TRUST IN THE LORD 
SHALL BE AS MOUNT ZION; WHICH 
CANNOT BE REMOVED BUT 
ABIDETH FOREVER” 


Thy way and all thy sorrows 
Give thou into His hand; 
His gracious care unfailing, 
Who doth the heavens command; 
Their course and path He giveth 
To clouds and air and wind; 
A way thy feet may follow 
He, too, for thee will find. 


On Him be thy reliance 
If thou wouldst prosper well; 
To make thy way enduring 
Thy mind on Him must dwell. 
God yieldeth naught to sorrow 
And self tormenting care; 
Naught, naught with Him availeth, 
No power save that of prayer. 


Thy truth and grace, O Father, 
Behold and surely know 
Both what is good and evil 
For mortal man below; 
And whatso’er Thou choosest 
Thou dost, great God, fulfill, 
And into being bringest 
Whate’er is in Thy will. 


Thy way is ever open; 
Thou dost on naught depend; 
Thine act is only blessing, 
Thy path light without end. 
Thy work can no man hinder; 
Thy purpose none can stay. 
Since Thou to bless Thy children, 
Through all dost make a way. 
—Paul Gerhardt. 


LENTEN HELPS 


You cannot be a man and live a man’s life 
without coming into this world where sin 
is and where you must be tried. That 
great temptation that comes swaggering up 
and frightening you so has got the best 
part of your character held under his 
brawny arm. You cannot get it without 
wrestling with him and forcing it away 
from him. That mountain that towers up 
and defies you has got your spiritual 
health away up on its snowy summit. That 
is what shines there in the sun. You can- 
not reach it except by the terrible climb. 
Ask yourself what you would have been 
if you had never been tempted, and own 
what a blessed thing the educating power 
of temptation is. And then ... as Christ’s 
temptation was vicarious, and when He 
conquered He conquered for others be- 
sides Himself, so it was with us. There 
are men and women all around us who 
have got to meet the same temptations 
that we are meeting. Will it help them 
or not to know that we have met them 
and conquered them? Will it help us or 
not to know that if we conquer the tempta- 
tion we conquer not for ourselves only but 
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for them? The vicariousness of all life! There 
is not one of us who has not some one 
more or less remotely fastened to his acts, 
concerning whom he may say, as Christ 
said, “For their sakes I sanctify myself.” 
—Phillips Brooks. 


AN INTELLIGENCE TEST 
By Rose Brooks 


Rosert, last of the five Selby children 
to come to the supper table, dropped into 
his chair with an appreciative sniff. “Hot 
biscuits and maple syrup—um!” he said. 
“Tm going to test the intelligence of my 
family,” he went on gaily. “Real question 
in a real intelligence test. Coming, 
Mother?” Mrs. Selby smiled at him as 
she came in with a platter of smoking hot 
hash. “Wait a minute with your test,’ she 
said and turned again to the kitchen. 
“Now, then,” slipping into her seat at 
the head of the table. “You'll have some 
hash and creamed potatoes?” she asked 
Aunt Margaret, who was paying them an 
infrequent visit. 

“Do you know the answer yourself?” 
demanded Alice, before Robert had time 
to ask his question. 

“Did you guess it yourself—that’s what 
I want to know,” said George, suspiciously. 

“Well, I didn’t guess it very quickly, 
but I did think it out at last, and got the 
answer right. Yes, they gave it to us in 
school.” 

“These intelligence tests are new-fangled 
since my day,” said mother, in explanation 
to Aunt Margaret, whose eyes were 
thoughtful, but whose tongue was strangely 
silent. “Once a year a psychology expert 
visits every grade in every school and 
gives these intelligence tests to rate the 
children. So far,” she added modestly, “all 
my children have rated above their ages.” 

“You didn’t say how long it did take 
you, Bob,” put in Betty. “How long did 
it? You’ve got to tell us, to see if any of 
us is more intelligent.” 

“All right,” agreed Robert, laying his 
watch by his plate. “Now, if you'll all 
listen—oh, Mother, please wait a minute 
before you go back to the kitchen for 
anything. Well, suppose you have two 
containers—doesn’t matter just what kind 
they are—and one holds seven quarts and 
one holds four quarts—” 

“Seven quarts—four quarts,” murmured 
Alice, forgetting to eat. 

“Seven,” echoed Aunt Margaret. “Just 
as many times as mother has been back 
and forth to the kitchen since we began 
supper.” 

“And you are told to take them to the 
edge of a lake and measure out five quarts. 
How would you do it?” 

“No measuring lines on them?” asked 
Marcia, mother’s measuring cups in mind. 

“Course not,” scoffed Robert. “Easy 
enough, then.” 

Silence around the cozy supper table as 

lips moved in noiseless calculation. 


“Don’t anybody say an answer out loud,” 
cautioned Robert. “When you think you 
know, come out in the hall and tell me.” 

Guess it? Yes, everybody guessed it, in 
time varying from eight to twenty min- 
utes, mother and Aunt Margaret included. 

“More intelligent than you, Robert 
Selby!” crowed Alice, the only one whose 
record of eight minutes was under Robert’s 
ten. “Ho! Beaten by a girl!” and she 
danced out of the room on thistledown 
feet to try a piece of new music. 

All the children had to be at school at 
eight o’clock, and early morning was a 
scramble in the Selby house, despite 
mother’s steadfast efforts to make it smooth 
and unhurried. 

“Mother, I can’t find my dark blue 
blouse! Mother! Do you know where it 
is?” It was George, hanging over the up- 
stairs railing. 

“Mother! If I drop down my serge dress, 
will you have time to get that spot off 
while I dress?” and, without waiting for 
an answer, Marcia dropped the dress and 
flew back to her room. “Mother,” this, and 
“Mother,” that, and this morning was but 
a fair sample of what went on every 
morning. 

At breakfast Aunt Margaret ventured 
pleasantly: “Do you intelligent children 
have regular things to do every morning 
before you fly off—any little chores that 
might help mother out?” 

“Yes; have you filled the woodbox, 
Robert?” asked mother, buttering toast 
with dispatch, as she spoke. “I have baking 
to do this morning.” 

“Haven't yet,” said Robert, one eye on 
the clock. “Suppose I can.” 

“And you know Mrs. Quimby comes to- 
day to wash,” went on mother, looking at 
the girls. “Sure all your things are in the 
hamper?” 

“George! Come back! Really you must 
sweep the front steps mornings before you 
go. I do wish you children didn’t have 
to be reminded every morning,” she added 
in a voice that sounded weary, even at 
that hour in the morning. 

“Five intelligent children,” murmured 
Aunt Margaret reflectively as she stood 
at the front door out of which the gay 
troop had just flown. “Intelligence test, 
indeed! Seven quarts and five quarts, in- 
deed!” and, inwardly fuming, she returned 
to the dining room to lend a hand. 

“Of course you'll go!” she said to mother 
later in the morning. “You haven’t seen 
Mrs. Hart for years. You’ve just time to 
catch the car. Fly up and dress in your 
best, because I’m going to telephone her 
this minute to take back your refusal. 
Nothing on earth will do you so much 
good as a quiet luncheon in town with her. 
Trust my intelligence!” she flung back 
mischievously, as she started for the tele- 
phone. “No, no excuses. Mrs. Quimby's 
being here is a help, not a complication.” 
And mother went. 

So it happened that when five hungry 
Selbys trooped in for luncheon, they found 
Aunt Margaret at the head of the table. 
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“Mother gone?” they chorused, as if a 
miracle had happened. 

“Of course mother has gone, to keep 
such a pleasant engagement as that,” said 
Aunt Margaret. “Why shouldn’t she go 
often? That’s an intelligence test ques- 
tion,” she added. Was her tone as gay as 
ever, or just a little grim? 

Table set, but not a thing to eat in sight. 
The children slipped into their chairs and 
looked their surprise as Aunt Margaret 
continued to sit, unperturbed. ‘“Every- 
thing’s. ready. in the kitchen,” she said. 
“The girls may bring it in, and the boys 
may clear the table afterwards, and we'll 
all do the dishes together. Six people can 
make short work of them.” 

(To be concluded) 


“WHERE THERE’S A WILL” 


THERE are some persons who are never 
prevented from doing what has been en- 
trusted to them to do. There are other 
persons who are sometimes thus prevented. 
Why the difference? It is not in the cir- 
cumstances; it is in the persons. The one 
who sometimes fails to carry out a com- 
mission does so because something else 
is more important to him than dependa- 
bleness. The other does not tolerate the 
idea of failure here, and is ready to make 
any sacrifice except the sacrifice of trust- 
worthiness. There is always some way to 
do what ought to be done. When one faces 
every such obligation in the spirit that 
says, “I may not be able to do this, but I 
can at least spend all the strength and 
life I have in the attempt to do it, and die 
failing,” usually neither death nor failure 
results: the thing gets done, and the doer 
lives on to be counted trustworthy beyond 
‘his fellows. That very attitude toward 
our accepted obligations opens up ways 
and means that would never be seen by 
the person who admits that there are times 
when an obligation cannot be met.—Sel. 


WHERE CHRIST IS GUEST 


THERE is a little home I know 

Has atmosphere where grace may grow; 
A little place where hearts can rest, 
And learn the things that life holds best. 


It’s just a simple, quiet place, 

Yet full of kind and winsome grace; 
For sympathy and love are there, 
And understanding true and rare. 


Sometimes it is a place of prayer 

Whence souls go out to do and dare; 

' Where weary ones sing tears away, 

And walk with God along the way. 

O little house of our hearts’ rest! 

O little home where Christ is guest! 
—Grace A. Auringer. 


SMILES 
A Matter of Economy 


“Pa, you remember you promised to give 
me $5 if I passed in school this year?” 

“Yes, Tommy.” 

“Well, Pa, you ain’t gonna have that ex- 
pense.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


A STRANGE STORY 


“THE AMERICAN Indian,” says an official 
connected with the Indian Bureau at 
Washington, “has many strange customs, 
but none is stranger than his habit of 
opening the stomachs of the animals that 
he kills. In at least one instance that 
curious custom has been the means of 
saving human life. 

“Tn the last few years of the past century 
the government sent a military exploring 
expedition into the wilds of Alaska for 
the purpose of finding an all-American 
overland route from Cook Inlet to Fort 
Gibbon on the Yukon. Six white men, 
under the command of a lieutenant of 
cavalry, started with two Indian guides. 
But the Indians, skilled hunters and trap- 
pers though they were, proved worthless, 
because traditions and tribal customs kept 
them from going beyond certain known 
territory. When made to understand that 
the object of the expedition was to seek 
a pass over the divide along the Yentna 
River, they declared that the Yentna 
headed to impassable glaciers, and they 
refused to go farther. 

“But the white men would not admit 
defeat. After numerous reconnaissances 
the party set forth into a country full of 
unknown dangers. After weeks of hard- 
ship and many narrow escapes from death 
they reached a place high on the bleak 
slopes of the Alaskan range, in the Mount 
McKinley region. They had traveled more 
than one hundred miles through a coun- 
try that no white man had ever before set 
foot in. Game was scarce, and rations were 
reduced to a little rice, some evaporated 
potatoes, and the last of their bacon. 
Weakened by prolonged exertion and ex- 
posure and lack of adequate food, they 
cached their supplies and made camp for 
the night. Their situation was desperate. 
Light snow had fallen that day, and as 
they lay round their campfire they thought 
with dread of possible blizzards. 

“Sometime in the darkest hours a com- 
motion rose in the direction of their cache 
among the picketed horses. All hands 
awoke at once and sat bolt upright, listen- 
ing; but whatever caused the disturbance 
soon departed, the horses quieted down, 
and all was still. 

“The following morning one of the men 
came running wildly back from the cache. 
‘A bear! A bear has eaten all the bacon!’ 
he cried. 

“Their situation was now more alarming 
than ever. Of course they could kill the 
horses for food, but then how could they 
get out? Fortunately the bear had over- 
looked the rice and the evaporated potatoes. 

“The next morning one of the men 
pointed down the mountain. All looked 
and saw an Indian with a horse toiling 
over the broken ground. As he drew near 
they noticed that the horse carried on his 
back a large bear. 

“The Indian told an amazing story. 
While hunting he had come upon fresh 
bear tracks in the snow. He had followed 
them to a den and, entering, had killed 
the bear with a shot from his rifle. Indian 
fashion, he had opened the stomach and 
found bacon! He knew that that could 
mean only one thing—white men were in 
the vicinity. So he had taken the bear’s 
track back and found the party. 
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“The red man guided them to an Indian 
valley where they rested after their ter- 
rible ordeal. Some time later they reached 
their destination in safety. A shrewd In- 
dian and a thieving bear had saved their 
lives!”—The Way. 


A LONGING 


May 1 not stand ashamed before my King, 

Nor in my heart e’er feel the bitter sting 

Of His rebuke. Aye, rather let me feel 

His benediction o’er me softly steal. 

May everything I do reflect that face 

That shines with love divine and match- 

less grace. 

In every way more loving would I be 

Because He died for all—on Calvary. 
—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


“FisH Fritters. Take some batter, flake 
some salmon, dust the pieces lightly with 
cayenne, dip in the batter and fry till crisp 
in oil. Drain well.” 


“Ham Parties. Take two cupfuls of cold 
cooked ham minced fine. Stir into four 
cupfuls of breadcrumbs moistened in milk. 
Add a lump of butter and any seasonings 
liked. Pour the batter into gem pans, fill- 
ing about two-thirds full. Break an egg 
over each, sprinkle with breadcrumbs and 
bake until brown.” 


“Porato Pancakes. Four potatoes, two 
cupfuls flour, four eggs, salt and pepper, 
three-fourth cupful milk. Wash, peel and 
grate potatoes. Make a batter of flour, 
milk and eggs, add potatoes and season- 
ing. Fry as ordinary pancakes on hot, well- 
greased griddle.” 


“RRIENDSHIP” 


Fame ts the scentless sun-fiower 
With gaudy crown of gold, 
But friendship is the breathing rose 
With sweets in every fold. 
—N. Addaline Brandon. 


“CARRYING ON” 


To THOSE in the service of the country it 
meant much to have the record that they 
were “Carrying on.” It should mean even 
more to the young soldier of the cross. 
The ranks of the leaders and the workers 
in the church are rapidly thinning. As 
these are called to their reward it should 
be counted a high privilege to be called 
to “carry on” the work of the Kingdom. 

—Exchange. 


CHRIST CROWNS ALL 


“Tue heathen have their autumn fes- 
tivals: the Universal Father has not left 
Himself without witness even to them, 
‘filling their hearts with food and glad- 
ness.’ But Christ alone crowns the natural 
revelation of the Father; assures us we 
are at home in our Father’s house; and 
wakes in us the confident gladness of chil- 
dren accepted.”—Unknown. 
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Called To Christian Living 


Peter Writes of the Why and How of Christian Living 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I Peter 3: 8-18. The Sunday School Lesson for March 19 


CurisTIaAn living should be thought about 
and talked about and practiced with dil- 
igence these days. If what we hear and 
observe is a safe index of what goes on 
in the world, certainly Christian living has 
before it a wide open field to occupy. Its 
absence is emphatic; its need incalculable. 
The world over, too much is going on, 
often with official approval and planning, 
that cuts across our exalted conception of 
Christian living for Christians to be com- 
placent “while Rome burns.” Destructive 
agencies are busy, active to the extreme, 
in undermining the truths, doctrinal and 
practical, of Christianity. Christian living 
is denied even a respectful remark in some 
places. It seems to be a moment of neces- 
sity, an hour of crisis, for Christian living 
must struggle to stand and stay and be 
strong. Peter was no dreamer; he was a 
down-to-earth, every-day practical Chris- 
tian leader. He judged people as they 
were, and forecast their future. None knew 
better than he what disasters threatened 
persons and society when Christian living 
was neglected. Peter knew why believers 
should live as Christians; he had sugges- 
tions as to how Christians should live. 


How Know Christian Living? 


Peter, casting about in the world of his 
day, learned how to detect Christian liv- 
ing. The badge of it was not something 
worn, or carried, or used cosmetically to 
cover up blotches or increase adornment. 
To Peter the marks of Christian living 
were essentials of character manifest in 
conduct. The thinking of the professing 
Christian was to outcrop in word and deed. 
It required little skill and short experi- 
ence to become quite expert in discerning 
the proofs of Christian living. Conditions 
have not been altered. We are not taxed 
unduly when we put ourselves to the task 
of picking out those bearing the marks of 
Christian living. Profession is one thing, 
living up to it is something else; this is 
what shows up in Christian living. There 
is not much likelihood of mistakes in 
reaching conclusions in this matter; most 
of us know who has the label of Christian 
living. We find an agreeing together, a 
likemindedness, a spirit of brotherhood, a 
definite leaning toward unity of thought 
and feeling, particularly regarding other 
believers. True sympathy, the fellow-feel- 
ing in joy and in sorrow, marks Christian 
living. What we may designate as humble- 
mindedness characterizes true Christian liv- 
ing. Involved is the opposite, traits that must 
be supplanted, natural tendencies that must 
not be tolerated. There is vengeance, or 
getting even, for example; where this 
abounds Christian living is quickly lost in 
the undergrowth of jealousy and hatred. 
Evil must not be given even a little finger, 
else it will grip the hand and lead us on 
to all sorts of wickedness. Peter was not 
dealing in novelty; he had no ultra-mod- 
ern device to prescribe. From a well- 
known psalm he quoted at length to show 


that everywhere and always what he 
taught concerning Christian living was in 
principle the universal ideal of the people 
who were called of God. 


How Have Christian Living P 


Christian living seems to be desirable. 
There seems to be a real demand for it. 
It appears that we ought to practice it. 
Then, can we have it? Is the path for it 
well marked? Have we the sense of direc- 
tion to keep on that path? Hindrances, 
opponents, antagonists are many—plenty 
of difficulties in the way of Christian liv- 
ing. Peter knew this. He dared say that 
the suffering caused by combatting the 
foes of Christian living could be turned 
into a cause for joy. That is not easily 
comprehended. How can suffering bring 
rejoicing to the sufferer? Peter might have 
been unable to answer but for the teaching 
and example of Christ. Believing in Christ 
was not to be kept secret; it was to be pro- 
fessed. Christ was to be acclaimed as Lord, 
and the acclaimant to be known as His 
subject. That calls for obedience, for serv- 
ice even unto sacrifice. But these steps 
are part of Christian living. It is the basis 
for a good conscience, for none of us can 
be at ease of conscience unless knowing 
that there has been sincere living up to 
the highest ideals given by Christ. The 
Christian expects to live as a Christian; 
he starts out that way; everybody expects 
him to keep on living that way. To know 
Christ, His teaching and example, and to 
allow Him to lead, makes possible the Chris- 
tian living that is desired and demanded. 


How Keep Up Christian Living? 

Not the start, but the continuance to the 
end, fits for the laurel of victory. Pushing 
ahead at all cost, striving mightily for the 


THINK OF THESE 


For THEIR Christian living Christians 
ought to be respected. Are they? 


Returning good for evil is a rule for 
Christian living; to obey the rule is a 
constant test. 


Being a Christian demands a high ideal 
for Christian living. 


Having a good conscience is an achieve- 
ment; it does not just happen. 


A Christian’s daily record is apt to dis- 
courage him; slipping back is easy, but 
climbing up is strengthening. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
M. Growth in Grace. Colossians 1: 9-14. 
T. Living at One’s Best. I Peter 3: 8-18. 
W. A More Abundant Life. Isaiah 58: 6-11. 
Th. Purity of Speech. Psalm 24: 1-6. 
F. The Fullness of Christ. Eph. 4: 1-7. 
Sat. Wrestling and Winning. Eph. 6: 10-19. 
S. The Perfect Pattern. I Peter 4: 1-5. 
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mastery, sticking to the course in spite of 
its roughness—these are necessary. Keep- 
ing on in Christian living is not a flowery- 
bed-of-ease procedure. None of us can 
continue in Christian living without con- 
siderable strain, even suffering. Persecu- 
tion was rampant then; it is so today. 
American Christians have not suffered as 
have Christians elsewhere these latter 
years. This is their good fortune; it should 
make them all the more sympathetic with 
those who suffer for their religious con- 


-victions elsewhere. Undeserved suffering 


tests faith; it strengthens it too. What is 
called “suffering for righteousness’ sake” 
does not often come in our experience; if 
it should, how will we treat it? Will we 
be glad for it, regarding it as an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing for Christ? Nobody 
can tell us how to regard Christian living 
as it pertains to ourselves; this we must 
decide for ourselves. If we desire Chris- 
tian living, there are helps to make us 
able to possess it, and if we practice it we 
can retain it, becoming more and more 
like Him. 


DECLARING DIV- 
IDENDS 


PERIODICALLY, regularly if possible, div- 
idends are declared on investments. If 


the dividend equals what was promised the 


investor is satisfied and the business has 
the marks of progress. Confidence is un- 
shaken, and additional investments are 
not hard to find. A dividend declared is 
proof of good management, a marketable 
product, a promising future. 

Here we are, a church, a school engaged 
in a big business in which many are in- 
vesting. People put their best in it. Many 
depend entirely on this business for their 
satisfaction. But the declared dividends 
prove the progress made. A young life has 
been invested by loving parents and the 
school and church puts it through the proc- 
esses of education and training. As the 
years pass these parents look for dividends 
in the life of their child. They want evi- 
dences of character development, or 
growth, or reaching out toward a higher 
ideal. They want a dividend in faithful- 
ness, truthfulness, honesty, zeal for right- 
eousness, and willingness to be used in a 
profitable manner. 

The community looks for dividends to 
be declared, and it starts a complaint if 
these dividends are too small or too slow 
in coming. The church and school that 
uses the boys and girls of a community 
are held under obligation to return these 
same boys and girls into the life of the 
community better qualified for trust- 
worthy, constructive service in the com- 
munity. A community that is disappointed 
in these dividends loses interest in the 
work done by church and school, begins 
to doubt the sincerity of their claims, and 
threatens to withdraw its boys and girls, 
probably providing some way of its own 
for preparing them for symmetrical use- 
fulness in the community. 

The fact is that it is the business of the 
church and its schools to pay dividends— 
good, large ones—so that no question will 
be raised as to the soundness of the in- 
vestment made, or of the advisability of 
continuing, even enlarging, the investment. 


\ 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


A POWER FOR SAL- 
- VATION 
Romans 1: 16 


“THERE is a Power somewhere in the 
heights above, or in the depths below, 
waiting to back me up. That Power, if I 
find it, is God.” So wrote L. P. Jacks sev- 
eral years ago in his book, “Religious 
Perplexities.” It voices an intellectual 
quest for God. It thinks through the ex- 
periences of life and finds that there is a 
Power, unseen but very real, that helps in 
time of special need. But it also reflects 
the uncertainty that always comes with a 
purely intellectual approach to religion. 

Religion is a word coined outside of the 
gospels. It is not even found there. This 
offers objection to the constant use of the 
title. “Religious Education” when we mean 
“Christian Education.” Religion is a quest, 
the voicing of questions and the search for 
their answer, the formulating of problems 
and the effort to find their solution. Chris- 
tianity is not a quest, if we mean by quest 
the search of man after God. The only 
‘quest in Christianity is the search of God 
after man. Christianity answers definitely 
and certainly the questions that religion 
raises. All these questions find their an- 
swer in Jesus Christ. He is Power. He 
came not to seek truth: He is Truth. 


Power to Save 


The word salvation is a hard word, de- 
cidedly uncomplimentary to man. This is 
the reason our modern intellectuals dodge 
the word. It strikes at all pride of human 
nature or accomplishment. To be saved 
in the sense in which the word is used in 
the gospels means much more than to be 
preserved. We put up good fruit in cans 
to preserve it. It was good before it was 
canned. This meaning many would like 
to apply to the definition of salvation. But 
Jesus did not die on the cross merely to 
save what was good in man. He died to 
save the sinner, to convert the godless. 

Why seek to gloss over the human peril 
through sin? All around us we see dem- 
onstrated the truth—“The soul that sin- 
neth, it shall die.” The salvation offered 
through the gospels is a salvation from 
eternal death. Lutheran preachers do not 
seek to lull their hearers into any sense 
of false security. They do not gloss over 
the faults and failures of their people. 


' They must preach the peril of sin and and 


the need of salvation. They must insist 
that “Of ourselves we can do nothing,” so 
that no one will be satisfied with an aver- 
age, decent, good citizenship, or good 
neighborliness as a means for salvation. 
We are in great peril. We need a great 
Saviour. The powers of evil are beyond 
measure. We need the power of God or 
these powers will win out in us. 


Conversion 
The power of Christ is demonstrated in 
the changed lives of men. He not only 
saves men from death, He saves them for 
life. Robert E. Speer writes: “The funda- 


mental thing is men, the kind of men and 
women on whom the world rests. And 
our problem can be stated very simply. 
We are prone to try to evade such sim- 
plicity of statement, but let us clearly re- 
mind ourselves that the fundamental need 
of the world is just good and wise men. 
That is all. If we had enough good men 
and women and enough wise men and 
women, the need of the world would be 
speedily met, and the Christian gospel is 
adequate to meet the needs of the world 
because it proposes, and proposed at the 
very beginning, to go straight to the heart 
of things and change men and women.” 

Aside from His own life and death and 
resurrection, the greatest thing Jesus did 
while among men, was not to lay down 
principles for the building of a perfect 
society. And He was the greatest social 
teacher Who ever lived. The greatest thing 
in the record of the gospels is the changed 
lives of the men He touched. 


The Word and Sacraments 


The power of Christ is effective in our 
lives through the means of the Word and 
the Sacraments. We cannot fellowship with 
the living Christ in the same way that the 
apostles did. To them He was present in 
the body and it meant no effort to realize 
His real presence. Today we must realize 
His presence through the means of God’s 
grace—through the Word and through the 
Sacraments. There are mystical attempts 
at this realization apart from the ordained 
means. They can be successful only in so 
far as they are built upon the Word. To 
practice the presence of Christ one must 
know Christ, what He is like, what He 
teaches, what He wants of us. This knowl- 
edge must be found in the Word. 

Receiving the Word and the Sacraments 
in faith is the assurance of the power of 
the gospel. 

Fellowship 

Only the gospel of Christ is big enough 
to unite all men everywhere into one great 
fellowship. Other religions have made 
pretense to world mission, but have also 
carried within themselves influences that 
divide. Christianity calls every person into 
fellowship, rich and poor, noble and peas- 
ant, ruler and ruled, black and white and 
all the shades of color between. The tie 
that binds is love, not merely a love taught 
as a moral platitude, but love demon- 
strated by the cross. A love that finds its 
origin in God Himself, “Who so loved the 
world.” 

Visitors wanted to see the interior of the 
village church. They went to the sexton 
and he gave them the keys. They took 
them to the door, turned the key in the 
lock but could not open the door. So they 
returned to the sexton and he went with 
them to try the keys. The door opened 
at once and the sexton laughed. “Why,” 
he said, “the door wasn’t locked. All you 
needed to do was to turn the knob and 
walk in.” The invitation to the Christian 
fellowship is as broad as that. The door 
is never locked. 


Idealism 


What power there is in the idealism of 
Christianity! All these Christian ideals 
are personified in Christ. We have set be- 
fore us standards for living that are far 
beyond human accomplishment. They are 
perfection itself. They are realized per- 
fectly in Jesus Christ. Yet they do not 
tantalize us and taunt us into despondency 
and despair. We have felt the sympathy 
and understanding of the Perfect One. He 
fell heir to the weaknesses of our own 
flesh. He knows the way to conquer them. 
He lifts us day by day, if we permit, into 
likeness to Him. 

It was the last day of school. On the 
tables were the copy books of the children 
and about them were gathered the parents 
to see what had been accomplished. John 
watched his mother out of the corner of 
his eye as she came to his book. He knew 
the first pages were pretty bad and was 
prepared for a look of disappointment on 
her part. She leafed over the pages, from 
front to back, and a smile of satisfaction 
came upon her face. Then John went to 
her. “Mother,” he said, “I know these first 
pages were pretty bad. And I was afraid 
you would be disappointed in me.” But 
mother replied, “Yes, they were pretty 
awtul, weren’t they, John? But what made 
me happy was to see how you improved 
from day to day. That is what counts.” 
This is what counts with God, too. He 
sets before us the perfect copy. He will be 
happy if each day shows progress toward 


the Ideal. 
The Truth 


The power of the gospel is also found 
in its truth. Truth is always powerful. It 
is unconquerable. It may lose a battle but 
never a war. It may lose a year or even 
a century but it possesses eternity. It can 
afford to wait. 

Christianity offers the truth about God. 
Man-made goods will not do when hu- 
manity is in despair. Manlike gods carry 
too many of the weaknesses of their 
makers. That which challenged His gen- 
eration was His difference from men. He 
did not teach like the Scribes and Pharisees. 
He did not hold important the petty things 
around which men generally centered their 
lives. He lived a life of love in an age of 
force. He was kind when most men were 
brutal. He was sincere when His age de- 
voted its best talents to hypocricy. He was 
forgiving among a people who coddled 
their hates and prejudices. If He had been 
willing to conform, He would have escaped 
the cross. 

Jesus Christ reveals God. He is God. 
Love binds us to Him. Love calls us to a 
heroic stand for the right, no matter what 
it costs. Love becomes a mighty force 
within our souls to keep us true to Him. 
As this truth about God becomes the foun- 
dation for our lives, we find through it, 
our right relationship with others. As God 
has loved us, so we love others. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 26. Next 

topic, “The Wounded Word.” 
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BOOK “REVIEWS 


A GUIDE TO UNDERSTANDING 
THE BIBLE 


By Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London, 1938. 
Pages, 348. Price, $3.00. 


The popular pastor of Riverside Baptist 
Church, radio preacher, teacher and author 
gives us another book on the Bible in his 
usual fascinating and stimulating style. 
Though intended to be a book for the 
general reader it is a large book in every 
way. Sixteen pages are used for the 
preface, 298 contain the main presentation 
of the material, and forty-seven include 
chronologies, references, and indices. The 
plan, ideas, and method are very com- 
prehensive. Many difficulties, explained in 
the preface, had to be overcome in pre- 
paring and executing the work. One ap- 
preciates the labor expended. 

The general plan is to trace through the 
sacred writings of the Old and New Tes- 
taments the historical development of six 
main ideas, viz. The ideas of God, Man, 
Right and Wrong, Suffering, Fellowship 
with God, and Immortality. References are 
also made to the Apocryphal literature. 
This plan is original and difficult. The 
choice of the main ideas is that of the 
author and the effort to trace them 
through the whole literature in one work 
is such as to require breadth of knowledge 
and courage. Such ideas as Salvation, 
Atonement, the Person of Jesus and others 
thought by some to be main ideas in the 
Bible are here treated subordinately under 
the chosen main ideas. : 

The plan required some preliminary 
conclusions or assumptions. The chrono- 
logical order of the writings is of primary 
importance. The author includes in the 
appendix the approximate order as he 
adopted and used it in the work. In his 
opinion only afew scattered records existed 
in writing before the time of David, 1000 
B.C., and the composition and editorial 
work on the various books continued as 
late as 100 B.C., for the Old Testament 
and as late as A. D. 150, for the New 
Testament. While this order is used, it is 
said by the author that many minor 
questions about it are not answered finally. 
Again, the gradual development of the 
ideas in human thought and literature is 
accepted and treated. The older and more 
specific theories of inspiration are sup- 
planted with the more general idea that, 
“the creative and directive activity of God” 
operated in “the process of Biblical devel- 
opment”. Hence, the Bible is not a final 
revelation but merely a step in the process 
of development which is continuous. 
Furthermore, many questions of author- 
ship, dates, and interpretations required 
consideration and answers. In many cases 
the conclusions of certain modern scholars 
are accepted and form the background of 
the book, which aims to make them avail- 
able for the general public. References are 
given in a number of titles to these sources 
but one finds few references to scholars 
and writers belonging to the conservative 
group of students of the Bible. 

M. L. Stirewatr. 


THE RIGHT TO BELIEVE 


By John S. Whale. Scribner, New York. 
Pages 132. Price, $1.25. 


A forthright presentation by a true be- 
liever is as refreshing as the breeze from 
the sea. Dr. John S. Whale, president of 
Chestnut College, Cambridge University, 
an able scholar and outstanding preacher, 
does not temporize in the significant and 
inspiring little volume which he calls “The 
Right to Believe” and which appears in 
England under the title, “The Christian 
Faith.” 

Very deliberately, Dr. Whale discusses 
the Christian faith in terms of “a living 
God,” and as a constructive force in mod- 
ern individual and social life. What makes 
this work especially vital to its reader is 
the fact that the author believes in a living 
God; believes that the Christian faith can 
be a constructive force in modern indi- 
vidual and social life. 

He is completely aware of growing spir- 
itual unrest. It concerns him greatly and 
he refers again and again to the drift away 
from “believing wonder.” The deep root 
of all our modern problems, he states, is 
that we do not really believe in God. We 
may believe half-heartedly in the idea of 
God—as a by-pothesis with which to make 
sense of our lives, but that is theism . . 
we have profoundly forgotten what it is 
to believe in Providence, Miracle and 
Prayer. 

Again, he observes: “Today there is too 
much intellectual anxiety about the prob- 
lems of religion.” He does not deny the 
problems; he says simply: “But you can 
know God only by going down on your 
knees, not by arguing about Christian evi- 
dences . . . all our argumentation about 
Him is not religion, but the empty clamour 
of words.” 

Dr. Whale sets forth no final answers 
to impenetrable and ultimate mysteries. He 
is neither arbitrary nor dogmatic in mar- 
shalling evidence or facts. He calls atten- 
tion to the fact that “suffering and the hu- 
miliation of death,” all the baffling incon- 
sistency and contradiction inherent in the 
structure of our individual and corporate 
life must somehow be met and that for 
human welfare, human nature is obviously 
not enough. 

He believes that life must have meaning 
and purpose to be enjoyed and that the 
secret of religion and life is fellowship 
with God and in God. 

Wiuiam F. Suwnpay. 


THEIR NAMES REMAIN 


Seventeen Women of Old Testament 
Days. By Mary Hallet. The Abingdon 
Press. Pages 132. Price, 75 cents. 


Leaders of young women’s groups will 
find here an attractive presentation of 
Bible stories combined with usable ques- 
tions to aid in the discussion of today’s 
problems. The stories are re-told in such 
a way as to make the women of the past 
seem real. Each section is prefaced with 
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a suggestive quotation by a well-known 
author. 

This book is not recommended for any 
group likely to be disturbed over the prob- 
lem of the authenticity of Old Testament 
stories. It is to be regretted that the au- 
thor gives expression to many uncertain- 
ties and uses such terms as folklore and 
myth; for, as she says in the foreword, 
“What Sarah, Ruth, Esther, and Delilah 
and the rest did and felt is experienced 
in each generation.” “The very timeless- 
ness of their experiences” should make the 
origin of these stories of no moment in 
such a treatment as this. In the hands of 
a leader who is sure of her ground in 
these matters this should be a useful little 
book. Marsory ScHOLL BRAcHER. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF PERSON- 
ALITY IN THE LIGHT OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


By Grace Stuart. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $1.75. 


The author contends that behaviorism’s 
idea of an individual being as “a puppet 
dancing to the strings of fate it cannot 
control” is balanced by what McDougall 
in his “Outline of Psychology” calls a 
vital impulse or urge to action. 

From these two dominating processes in 
life the author builds a pattern for living. 
She contends that probably the most sig- 
nificant factor of the environment which 
seeks to shape the life of the newborn 
child, is God Himself. This urge from 
within, the will to live, demands from its 
environment the things it needs, food, 
shelter, protection and love. 

Upon this very important relationship 
between the force within and the environ- 
ment without, depends character and civ- 
ilization itself. 

The significance of this book, which is 
a selection of the Student Christian Move- 
ment Book Club in England, lies in the 
importance placed upon the need for love, 
in its relationship between impulse and 
environment. Any study of the formation 
of sentiments as a part of personality de- 
velopment misses the point completely, un- 
less the need for love is recognized at least 
equally with the need for food and shelter. 

Without God, man is homeless and alone. 
“His ‘man’s’ restlessness, his evasion, his 
ill-health, his struggle, his fantasy and 
even his insanity, these may be but so: 
many indications that the meaning of ex- 
istence today is what Saint Augustine felt 
it to be long ago... Thou hast made us: 
for thyself and our hearts are restless until 
they find their rest for Thee.” 

There is real urgency that the presence 
of God be a vital factor in the environ- 
ment of any member of the human family, 
and most of all of that of a new-born 
child. Psychologically, here lies the chance 
a man has “to have any soul or self to: 
live with at all.” This is a good book for 
thoughtful parents. And the pastor who. 
reads it will probably reorganize his edu- 
cational program in the interests of new-- 
born children, these “squirming masses of 
protoplasm” which in too many churches: 
seem to get in the way of the activities, 
of the parish. Wit1iam F. Sunpay. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


“NOW IT CAN BE TOLD” 
By C. R. Defenderfer, Pastor, Frankfort, Ind. 


HavE you ever pondered the “home” 
activity “of these perennial delegates to 
synod and conference—quiet souls who 
know and greet everyone, clergy and laity 
and—having done this, modestly remain 
patient listeners, again to enjoy the op- 
portunity of being present? Often it is a 
signal honor conferred on these indi- 
viduals by the “folks back home.” But, 
too, they may represent congregations 
which simply “let George do it.” The 
truth is, surprisingly enough, that these 
Georges “do it.” How they do it is often 
strikingly interesting. 

In our little St. Paul’s is one such 
George who wears well. His name is really 
George and his eventful good deed is re- 
called by these pre-Lenten days. George 
lives simply, is not wealthy, is a “regular 
contributor,” and knows where his great- 
est treasure is stored. He is a devout Lu- 
theran, sixty-six years old, who was com- 
pelled by an unfortunate accident several 
years ago to retire from the plumbing 
trade. He says little and says that simply, 
no more at home than at synod. If super- 
ficial conversation bores one, he is an ideal 
companion on a trip. 

Three years ago he accompanied me to 
a pre-Lenten retreat held in the city, fifty 
miles away. On entering the city our route 
forced us to pass Crown Hill Cemetery 
with its panorama of mausoleums, stone- 
work and landscaping. The conversation 
led into a brief discussion of that certain 
impermanence of values in such things of 
stone. Certainly, these were not “living 
stones” or even “eternal memorials” of the 
esteem of loved ones, and money spent 
for lavish displays such as we saw has 
stopped working. It was a casual conver- 
sation with no axe to grind. 

Soon we were at the church where the 
retreat was held. The day’s program was 
inspiring. At its close, word went around 
that an organ demonstration was being 
given at a local music studio and we de- 
cided to walk the few blocks to hear the 
instrument. The demonstration proved to be 
all that was claimed for it. This and other 
business delayed our leaving the city until 
after the supper hour. 

Driving homeward, George dozed fre- 
quently and conversation faded out ex- 
cept for a remark or two deploring the 
fact that he would not “be home before 
dark.” When one is in his sixties he can 
fully appreciate what it means to “be 
home before dark.” I drove homeward in 
silence, and not until we drove into our 
town did George rouse himself for further 
remarks. Soon we were before his little 
cottage on its narrow lot. Ordinarily we 
shake hands and he says, “Good night, 
Pastor,” and disappears within. But I did 
not hear that this night. 

First he fumbled at the car door, then 
reaching out firmly gripped my hand and 
said, “Say, Pastor, I’ve been thinking about 
it and, if you think that organ we heard 
today is all right for our church, I'll give 
one to the congregation—as a memorial 


to my wife—she loved the hymns of the 
church.” He hesitated momentarily, then 
continued. Totally unprepared for this, a 
sacred awe thrilled me. “But, Pastor, I 
don’t want you to tell anyone that I am 
giving it. You know, in the sixth chapter 
of Matthew Jesus says when we give 
things ‘let not thy left hand know what 
they right hand doeth.’” Has it ever hap- 
pened to you? I sat there in the semi- 
darkness of the car, the traffic in my mind 
all tied up with a whirlwind of sensations, 
unreasonable tears welling in my eyes, and 
with words choked silent in my throat. 
Who does not know what the organ can 
mean to worship? 

“George,” I replied, “I’ll do all I can to 
make this count for God—but keeping the 
identity of the donor of such a gift secret 
in our small congregation will be hard.” 
What more ought I—or could I say? The 
same Spirit in charge of the day, governed 
this moment, too, when he spoke again. 

“We'll go down and make arrangements 
whenever you say.” Another brief pause, 
he shook my hand firmly, adding, “Well, 
we have had a good day, Pastor. Good 
night. God bless you.” With that he left. 

“God bless you!” I replied in a voice no 
more than a whisper. For his poor hear- 
ing he would have missed it anyway, as 
he crossed the walk and went into his 
house. He left me balanced precariously 
between perplexity and pleasant surprise. 
All had taken but a few moments. Warmed 
strangely, a prayer of thanksgiving passed 
my lips, and with a heart full of precious 
trust, I drove around the corner and home. 
Mine was a sleepless night. It could mean 
so much—so much! 

It really did! The announcement was 
made on Laetare Sunday, but curiosity 
guessed and plead in vain. Then something 
in the hearts of our fifty-seven com- 
municants had come alive. A plan accom- 
modating gifts furnishing the little sanc- 
tuary was made—such gifts as a fine pul- 
pit, a baptismal font, choir paneling, a 
reredos with a “Last Supper” relief, broad- 
loom carpet, a.cross and other brassware, 
plus willing labor. The transition took 
place on Silent Saturday. On Easter morn- 
ing when all was dedicated, St. Paul’s lit- 
tle flock sang and wept simultaneously for 
joy. Something had “come alive.” Not 
until the Matins on Thanksgiving Day 
were the names of the donors announced, 
with George and his gift of the organ last 
on the list. 

Whatever may be the future to which 
St. Paul’s may aspire will always seem to 
me to date from that consequential eve- 
ning following a pre-Lenten retreat in 
1936. Nor has the spirit of this giving 
ceased in these three years, and certainly 
the harvest is not all gathered in from the 
seed thus sown. This Septuagesima St. 
Paul’s received a new set of green para- 
ments with the understanding “Identity of 
the donor not to be revealed.” This pre- 
sents an occasion naturally to recall the 
circumstances of three years ago. Small 
things? But for St. Paul’s here they are 
great things! And those who may be called 
patient perennials at synod are often the 
“Georges that do it” back home. 
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GIVE A BOOK ON 
WORSHIP AS A CONFIR- 
MATION OR EASTER 
GIFT 


A MANUAL ON WORSHIP 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 


Our most complete guide on the furnish- 
ings of the chancel and the normal use of 
the liturgy. A recognized authority here pro- 
vides an indispensable fund of directions 
and suggestions for all those who have any 
part in the selection, care or use of the 
chancel furnishings, or who participate in 
any way in leading the worship of the con- 
gregation. Cloth. Illustrated. $2.50. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE COMMON 
SERVICE 

Each part of the Chief, Matins, and Ves- 
pers orders of service is explained in detail, 
in questions and answers, in respect to its 
scriptural and historical background and 
worship values. A number of interesting 
appendices on Hymnology, Liturgical colors 
and terms are included. Cloth. $1.25. 


A CATECHISM IN CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 
By Calvin P. Swank 

A clear and concise statement of the wor- 
ship values of the forms and appointments 
used in the Lutheran Church, under the 
subjects—Christian Worship, The Church and 
Its Furnishing, The Liturgy, Church Hymns 
and Tunes, The Service, The Church Year, 
Paraments, etc. Cloth. 40 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
By B. G. Lotz 


An interesting and instructive pamphlet 
presenting in a devotional tone helpful in- 
formation on the significance of each of the 
seasons and festivals of the Church Year 
and making clear the end which this tradi- 
tional practice of the Church has in view. 

25 cents; $2.40 a dozen. 


A GUIDE. TO WORSHIP 
By Charles Stork Jones 
An inexpensive pamphlet providing a fund 
of information the average church member 
should possess concerning the nature of wor- 
ship, the appointments of the chancel, litur- 
gical terms and words, the structure and 
significance of the various parts of the serv- 
ices of worship, Christian symbols, and the 
Church Year. Pamphlet. 10 cents a copy; 
$1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


SACRED SONG 
The Hymns of the Church 
By John W. Horine 
A study of a large number of hymns in- 
cluded in “The Hymnal’ of the Common 
Service Book.’ The material is grouped ac- 
cording to the language source of the hymns, 
with brief sketches of the leading hymn 
writers and information on their outstanding 
hymns, together with a listing and the Com- 
mon Service Book number designations of 


ribed to the various writers. 
oe a ti Cloth. $1.00. 


FAVORITE HYMNS 
By William L. Hunton, D.D. 

Stories of the origin, authorship and use 
of hymns we love. This well illustrated vol- 
ume presents its material under festival and 
Church Year classification. Cloth. $1.35. 


THE CHURCH YEAR 
By Paul Zeller Strodach 

dies in the Introits, Collects, Epistles 
ei ancocls. An adequate statement, in the 
light of the life of Christ and the Church, 
of these variable parts of the Service. A 
helpful manual for the leader in worship 
and a valuable devotional aid for the wor- 
shiper. Cloth. $1.50. 
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SASKATCHEWAN is not all flat prairie, sub- 
ject to droughts and grasshopper plagues; 
the northern part is wooded, not quite as 
fertile, but less subject to those long dry 
spells which have been the despair of the 
farmers in the central and southern parts. 
There is a difference also in missionary 
material between north and south. While 
our constituency in the south is largely 
German, in the north we have to deal 
chiefly with Scandinavians, Norwegians, 
Danes and Swedes. But the need is the 
same, both north and south; perhaps it is 
even more pressing in the north on ac- 
count of the fact that these parts have 
been more recently settled. We have some 
German work in the Beaver River Dis- 
trict, where the missionary is busy build- 
ing a parsonage. He was in great need of 
the building, and we could not wait until 
somebody gave us the needed $250 with 
which to build it, so we advanced the 
money in the hope that somebody will 
have a heart and assume the cost later. 
The missionary is the same man who, years 
ago, rode 160 miles into the bush on an 
Indian pony and with the help of the field 
missionary erected his first parsonage at 
an expenditure of $37.50. He is married 
now and lives in town, which accounts for 
the necessity of having a better building 
and the increased cost of $250. 

In the Norwegian parish of Deer Ridge, 
a church is being built, for which the 
Kugler Missionary Society of Trinity 
Church, Akron, Ohio, has given $200. The 
missionary writes: “I went along cutting 
logs. Three of us cut 350 logs, skidded 
them, and brought the first load to the 
mill in four days. How is that for a min- 
isterial record? At the same time, in the 
evening, I had two baptisms and one serv- 
ice. We spent the $50 which you sent us 
on account. We had to supply food for 
the men and feed for the horses, while 
the logs were being hauled to the mill. 
The feed was very expensive this spring. 
So we came out just about even. But then 
we have 350 logs at the mill, which will 
give us sufficient lumber for the church 
and some extra for barn and sheds.” 


Our Latest Project 


Our newest mission in the Northland is 
at Canwood, Saskatchewan, in charge of a 
young man of Norwegian extraction, a 
graduate of Waterloo Seminary. Before 
he entered his work last fall, he made a 
trip to Norway to visit his aged father, and 
while there equipped himself for the 
rigors of the Canadian winters with some 
reindeer fur boots and Norwegian skis. 
He soon will be in possession of a fine fur 
coat, given by some friends in Philadel- 
phia, and then, he says, he can brave all 
the cold of Saskatchewan boldly. As 
usual, he had his transportation difficulties 
in the beginning. He got a horse, which a 
disabled missionary had left, but as a 
vehicle he had to use an old toboggan, 
which was too cold to ride in that climate. 
He developed a cold every time he used 
it, it being so low that it took in snow, 
and when sitting down he just sat in snow. 
After being dragged through rough bush 
roads for 250 miles it was ready to fall 
in pieces. What he needed was a cutter, 
and he needed it quickly and could not 
wait until the Lenten season. So we ad- 
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A PARSONAGE IN SASKATCHEWAN 


PIONEERING IN NORTHERN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


By Dr. Ernst A. Tappert 


vanced $40 to him for that purpose, and 
for this money he had a cutter made by 
the blacksmith, light and yet strong, the 
blacksmith taking particular pains to do 
good work, since it was for “the Lord’s 
service,” as he said. Who will pay for it? 

Soon the young man will need a house. 
At present he occupies the Anglican par- 
sonage shack. We asked him if we could 
purchase it, thinking that, being Anglican, 
it might be a better house. But he soon 
disillusioned us. “The building,” he says, 
“Ss not worth having, even if it were for 
sale. It is only a small, one-room shack, 
very poorly built, just for summer use, a 
glorified icebox, and I am keeping warm 
by burning a tremendous lot of wood. I 
like to be away from it as much as pos- 
sible. It could not be used for a family 
at all.” That must be a pleasant home, if 
the missionary prefers the cold and snowy 
outdoors to its shelter. As soon as spring 
comes we must help him to getahome. He 
will not hesitate to go into the woods and 
help cut the logs as his Norwegian col- 
league did in Deer Ridge. But who will 
furnish the $250 that are needed for doors, 
windows, roofing, hardware, etc.? He soon 
will need a church building, too; there are 
untold numbers of Scandinavians in that 
section, unserved by the Scandinavian 
bodies, who seem to be even more handi- 
capped financially than we are, and who 
will not be angry with us if we save these 
Lutheran people from the inroads of Pente- 
costals and all kinds of sects who are very 
busy among them. 


Among Icelandic Lutherans 


We want to make mention here of our 
latest venture in the Scandinavian field, 
though it does not strictly belong to 
Northern Saskatchewan. For the past six 
months we have had a missionary work- 
ing among the Icelanders in the Foam Lake 
District of Saskatchewan. He has been 
carefully surveying the field, and the map 
which he sent us shows about 80 per cent 
of the farmers in that section having Ice- 
landic or other Scandinavian names. He 
writes that he could organize two parishes 
with four congregations each. Our Ice- 
landic friends are doing their utmost to 
serve their countrymen who are scat- 
tered in considerable groups over the 
prairie provinces, but they are just as un- 
able to do it as the Manitoba Synod would 
be if the United Lutheran Church did not 
stand back of it, and our many friends 
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did not supply so many of the poor home- 
steaders’ needs. Here again the mission- 
ary had great difficulties in getting around, 
and here again we could not wait for the 
Lenten season to make an appeal for his 
need. So we advanced him the funds 
necessary to supply himself with horse 
and cutter, and thus equipped he has done 
a most creditable work. 

Pioneering in Northern Saskatchewan 
is a cause which is worthy of the most 
generous support, and which promises 
large returns, not in money, which is 
almost an unknown quantity in these 
parts, but in something which is more 
precious—souls. Think of these men as 
you sit in your warm, cozy room, how 
they fight their way through huge snow- 
drifts and against stiff winds in the icy 
cold, and consider if you should not give 
them a little more help than a passing 
thought or a short prayer. It takes so 
little to ease their burden, and it is hardly 
fair to deny them the tools with which 
alone they can do effective work. It is 
not enough that the Board of American 
Missions gives them salary aid; they must 
have houses to live in and churches in 
which to house their congregations, and 
means of transportation, and books from 
which to teach and to sing. 

We are sure that if our people could see 
the conditions under which these men 
have to work, conditions which cannot be 
helped in pioneer country and which are 
taken by our men as a matter of course, 
their hearts would warm to the resolve: 
“Here is where I must help, and no mis- 
take about it.” Since they cannot go, we 
must try to give them a picture of what 
is going on in the mission field, and we 
hope that it will convince at least some of 
our readers that their help is needed, and 
move them to do what they can to further 
the work of the pioneer church, which 
under much stress and tribulation is lay- 
ing the foundation for a glorious future. 

Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th Street, New York 


FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


THE YEAR 1938 in the churches of the 
Florida Synod was a good year. The faith 
and prayers of pastors and people found 
answer in good fruit. There are many 
adversaries, but there is an open door 
and God’s servants are pressing onward 
to it and through it. , 


Progress 


Florida is adding another name to its 
list of parishes. December 4, 1938, at a 
regularly called congregational meeting an 
organization of Lutherans living in South 
Jacksonville was effected. As many as 
fifty people had signed up as applicants 
to become charter members of the new 
organization. The name St. Mark’s Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church was chosen. At 
its first meeting a constitution was adopted 
and letters of incorporation approved. Full 
credit must be given the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions for bringing into being this 
new parish. Briefly this is the story of 
Florida’s latest missionary advance: 


hgh.) 
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The Board of American Missions placed 
J. W. Ott, D.D., in Jacksonville (South- 
side), with instructions to survey the field, 
hold services, and when as many as fifty 
charter membership applicants had been 
received, to organize a church. Further, 
when an organization had been effected, 
St. Mark’s Church asked for a loan from 
the Church Extension department of the 
Board in the amount of $4,000 with which 
to purchase from the Presbyterians a lot 
and building suitably located for the new 
congregation and adequate as a church 
and parish house. The loan has been 
granted, and February 5, 1939, St. Mark’s 
Evangelical Lutheran Church took pos- 
session of its new home. South Jackson- 
ville is one of the fastest growing sections 
of the city and many new families are 
locating in that vicinity. St. Mark’s has 
bright prospects for steady growth. Aux- 
iliary organizations have been effected and 
the congregation is expressing itself 
through means of a Women’s Missionary 
Society, a Brotherhood, a Luther League, 
a Ladies’ Aid Society. 


Anniversary 


Trinity Church, Jacksonville, observed 
its twelfth anniversary with appropriate 
services January 22. The fact was noted 
that January 23, 1927, the first service of 
the newly organized congregation was 
held, with the Rev. W. E. Pugh as pastor. 
He had accepted the call and assumed 
charge of the work January 1, 1927. Pas- 
tor and congregation have continued 
through these twelve years in the prosecu- 
tion of the work of the church with many 
evidences of divine blessings. It should 
be noted that in 1926 the parish of St. 
John’s Church, the Rev. W. H. Hiller, 
pastor at the time, sold its downtown prop- 
erty. The proceeds of the sale were 
divided equally, St. John’s one-half and 
the newly organized Trinity the other. The 
wisdom of this move is evident in the fact 
that St. John’s and Trinity each has a 
larger membership and does a greater work 
than the one original downtown church 
had been able to do. In the spiritual world 
multiplication comes often from division. 
It is believed now that the new St. Mark’s 
Church in Jacksonville will prove the 
truth of that principle. Many of its char- 
ter members are from St. John’s and 
Trinity churches. 


Installation 


February 12, 1939, the Rev. Henry V. 
Kahlenberg was installed as pastor of 
Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, Fla. The 
installation service was conducted by the 
president of the Florida Synod, W. E. 
Pugh, D.D. In the presence of a congre- 
gation that filled the church to overflow- 
ing, its worshipers that day including a 
number of Lutheran pastors, a college 
president, one or more members of the 
Board of American Missions, one or more 
returned missionaries from the foreign 
field, and a multitude of those who are 
seeking recreation and health in this 
salubrious climate, the newly called pas- 
tor took the solemn vows to “preach and 
teach the pure Word of God” and to ad- 
minister his office “in accordance with the 
Confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church” and “to adorn the doctrine of our 
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Saviour with a godly life and conversa- 
tion.” The congregation avowed that by 
the help of God it would receive its new 
pastor showing him the love, honor, and 
obedience due him in the Lord, and to 
honor and esteem him very highly “for 
the work’s sake.” 

In the parish, St. Petersburg offers op- 
portunity for outstanding service in pas- 
toral work. In the pulpit, opportunity is 
provided for fruitful preaching unequaled 
anywhere. Concerning a Baptist pulpit in 
St. Petersburg, George W. Truett said: 
“A testimony for Christ from this pulpit 
will have a more far-reaching influence 
for good than a similar testimony given 
from any other pulpit in America.” The 
same thing may be said of the pulpit of 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By N. Willison, Litt.D. 


THE DEATHS of Doctor and Mrs. F. W. E. 
Bockelmann of Milwaukee bring mourning 
to the Church in Canada. Those who knew 
them here—and they were many—loved 
them. Although they. had not lived in 
Canada for many 
years, their long 
residence and 
devoted services 
in Waterloo and 
within the Can- 
ada Synod are 
not soon for- 
gotten 

Dr. Bockel- 
mann was the 
first German 
Traveling Secre- 
tary of the Board 
of Home Mis- 
sions of the Gen- 
eral Synod. At 
the time when 
the synods of Canada and Central Can- 
ada were launching the enterprise of a 
Canadian Theological Seminary he was 
pastor of St. John’s Church in Waterloo. 
Many of the advantages offered to this 
seminary when it was established in 
Waterloo in the year 1911 were due to his 
efforts. He was a member of the Sem- 
inary Board and, as pastor of the Sem- 
inary Church, rendered countless services 
to the young institution. He was a master 
of detail: nothing escaped his notice; and 
he could always be depended on to do all 
that was expected of him, and more. In 
this work Mrs. Bockelmann shared with 
outstanding devotion. She was a mother 
to students groping in the midst of new 
conditions, and a self-denying counselor 
and worker on the ever-active Ladies’ 
Seminary Auxiliary. Doctor Bockelmann 
was an able preacher to whom the stu- 
dents delighted to listen. His congrega- 
tion prospered under his leadership. 


The Church Stood By 


Once more the Church in the United 
States and Canada has stood nobly by 
needy members on the Canadian prairies. 
Tons and tons of clothing have been dis- 
tributed and considerable money has come 
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from various places—as, for example, a 
cheque for $30.75 that reached me today 
from a congregation of the Nova Scotia 
Synod. The need seems to have been met 
and we are all grateful. I am sure the 
people who have received help are thank- 
ful, not only to those who have played 
the part of such good Samaritans, but es- 
pecially to the gracious heavenly Father 
Who has moved the hearts of His children 
to help one another. Once more those 
who mock the Church for alleged short- 
comings in practical benevolence have had 
to swallow their own taunts. Once more 
the rhetorical question can be asked with 
impressive eloquence: “What has not the 
Church done?” On behalf of those who 
cannot say it here let me express a sin- 
cere “Thank you!” 

And what are the prospects for the 
coming season? About this time of the 
year, as I have observed, the farming pop- 
ulation of these prairies nurses its mois- 
ture consciousness with growing eager- 
ness. It is not the summer rainfall alone 
that matters but the amount of snow that 
falls during the winter. There is talk of 
moisture in the sub-soil and of water in 
the slews and lakes when the snow is 
gone. Just now this community is quite 
optimistic: we had a very heavy snowfall 
a week or so ago and a strong wind piled 
much of it in the hollows. Our seminary 
campus is a beautiful sight with all its 
immense drifts. There should be much 
water when spring comes. 


Grateful Youth 


An interesting illustration of what can 
be done among the people in a mission 
field comes from a parish served by one 
of the Saskatoon graduates. A Luther 
League was established recently and its 
membership grew very rapidly. In fact, 
the reports seemed too good to be true. 
The League needed literature and an in- 
terested friend donated a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Luther League Review. The 
pastor thanked him and the matter seemed 
closed. After all it was a very small 
donation. Two or three weeks later, how- 
ever, the donor received a letter from the 
League, thanking him for the gift. The 
letter was signed, not in a formal way, as 
might have been expected, by the secre- 
tary of the League, but fifty-nine names 
were subscribed! Several nationalities 
were included! The pastor was giving them 
the opportunity to meet on common ground 
and they were gratefully responding to 
his efforts. There are probably many sim- 
ilar communities on these far-flung areas. 
Sometimes a little help brings a dispro- 
portionately large measure of cheer. Over 
and over again we have had that expe- 
rience at our seminary. And then when 
we get a really big gift, how happy we 
become! Easter is approaching. I won- 
der how many of you, kind readers, are 
going to react to God’s Unspeakable Gift 
in part by placing inspiring practical gifts 
at our disposal? You should have seen 
our students when they received new 
Bibles from one of our never-failing 
friends recently. ‘The most wonderful 
Bible I ever owned ” exulted one of them. 
He spoke for the rest too. Money for our 
Student Aid Fund may not look so dra- 
matically interesting but, under the con- 
ditions it is absolutely necessary. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By Dr. John A. M. Ziegler 


THE MIGRANT problem is not getting less 
serious. The mistaken notion that one can 
live and thrive alone on climate is the 
undoing of many 
an otherwise 
worthy person. 
Notwithstanding 
all advice to the 
contrary, they 
still come. Cali- 
fornia is on 
record as pledged 
to see that no 
one really suf- 
fers hunger. And 
this is well. It is 
not so good, how- 
ever, when hon- 
est - to- goodness 
work is refused, 
and the hand is 
held out for ham and eggs. Many a suc- 
cessful business man today passed through 
toil and hunger before reaching his present 
place on easy street. Not that we should 
or would turn a deaf ear to the pleadings 
of poverty; not that we would deny any- 
one a taste of the more abundant life— 
and yet, while we are planning to chase 
poverty from the earth (from California, 
at least), it becomes us at the same time 
to encourage the spirit of self-help in our- 
selves and in others. 

“Weather” is always a lively topic. 
There have been all kinds in Southern 
California recently. Of course, we have 
not had to shovel snow—nor even coal— 
but we have had to buffet the wind and 
to consume gas. I recall when it was be- 
neath the dignity of a native Californian 
—and some others—to consent to have a 
fire to keep one warm: that was the busi- 
ness of the “climate.” The wind storm 
was the most severe that many of us had 
yet experienced. It recalled to some of 
us the fierce blows in Iowa more than 
fifty years ago. One of the hardest hit 
places was Pasadena—her streets are re- 
ported to have been cluttered with fallen 
trees. But that will soon be forgotten. 
And California is still the Mecca—the place 
where it is easier to live comfortably on 
less than perhaps any other spot in all 
the land. But bring your wallet with you, 
and have something in it. 


DR. JOHN A. M. 
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From College Bulletins 


The Carthage College Alumnus contains 
a brief letter from the veteran India mis- 
sionary, Dr. Annie Sanford. It was my 
privilege to be one of her instructors at 
Carthage from 1889 to 1903. She has been 
in India more than thirty years, and de- 
serves a long-awaited vacation—a retire- 
ment, indeed, on pension. When she wrote, 
she was at Maymyo, Burma, a Hill Sta- 
tion, of which she says, “The weather 
seems like spring at home.” 


Hamma Divinity Notes for February is 
a specially interesting number. There is 
more in it than mere mention of activities 
of teachers and students. There is this, 
and then some. Hamma, like some other 
divinity schools, is broadening the scope 
of her theological teaching, by broadcast- 
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ing able articles dealing with Christian 
faith. This number contains two such: 
one, by Dr. T. A. Kantonen; the other, 
by Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of the 
Synod of Ohio. 

Dr. Kantonen writes about “The Truth 
That Liberates”—John 8: 32. This is his 
opening sentence: 

“Our Lord believed in the power of 
truth to liberate men’s minds and hearts 
from sham, falsehood, and sin. But in pre- 
senting the truth He did not offer to men 
abstract principles or lifeless codes. He 
presented Himself as the living personal 
embodiment of truth: ‘I am the truth.’ 
His teachings are only His autobiography.” 

Dr. Sittler discusses the theme: “As I 
See the Ministry.” A sentence or two will 
suggest the trend of his thought: 

“There is no finer group of men any- 
where in any profession than is to be 
found in the ministry. ... In no profes- 
sion or line of work does so much depend 
on the man as is the case of the ministry. 
I am convinced that a very high percent- 
age of the failures in parishes and con- 
gregations are traceable directly to the 
minister’s leadership and labors. (He 
might have added, ‘success,’ as well.) ... 
Therefore, the preparation for the min- 
istry in college and seminary ought to be 
of the most thorough and painstaking 


kind.” 
“The Loud Speaker” 


Which is the official publication of the 
Luther League of the District of Southern 
California is, as usual, enthusiastic and 
newsy. At the February convention, held 
at St. Paul’s Church, Los Angeles, the Rev. 
Clifford B. Holand, Santa Monica, spoke 
on “The Meaning of the Cross,” and Dr. 
Robert J. Taylor, professor of Religious 
Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, led a discussion on. “The Cross at 
the Crossroads.” If there ever was a ten- 
dency in the League to foster a spirit of 
independence and self-assertion, that time 
is past. The church looms large in their 
activities: at their masthead is the slogan: 
“Of the Church—By the Church—For the 
Church”; following this is the National 
Convention theme: “Christ In Times of 
Crises.” 


Church Chat 


Quoting from the San Bernardino Church 
Bulletin, the Rev. H. Paul Romeis pastor: 

“The greatest gift man can receive is 
not wealth, fame, health, wisdom, power, 
or position; but rather the salvation of 
the soul, the forgiveness of sin! God alone 
can give that through Jesus. Would you 
take any of the others in exchange for it? 
You can have it, if you will ask believing.” 


Trinity Church, Pasadena, Dr. George 
H. Hillerman pastor, is rejoicing in the ef- 
ficient service of their newly installed as- 
sistant pastor, the Rev. Norman A. Hass. 
Quoting from the bulletin: “Wednesday 
Night Topics supply the themes for a study 
of the First Epistle of John with messages 
that are deeply devotional and heart 
searching. An outline chart of the lesson 
is provided for each worshiper. You will 
find it a refreshing tonic in the midst of 
the week.” An adult confirmation class is 
being conducted through Lent, preparing 
more mature young people for confirmation 
on Easter Sunday. 
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The Rev. James P. Beasom, Jr., First 
Church, Glendale, is being assisted by the 
Rev. F. W. Heinecker, American Lutheran 
pastor, formerly of Denver, Colo. 


Sunday, February 5, the Hollywood 
Church celebrated Dr. J. George Dorn’s 
pastorate of twelve years among them. 
The Rev. C. B. Holand brought the mes- . 
sage. Drs. Yerian, Maggart, and Peterson 
brought greetings. The twelve years’ 
record is as follows: 1,328 members re- 
ceived, 486 infants baptized, 319 marriages 
solemnized, 234 funerals conducted. $163,202 
has been raised for local expenses; $24,119 
toward benevolences. 


BALTIMORE LETTER 
By the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller 


Due To the initiative taken months ago 
by the Baltimore Council of Churches and 
the co-operation of local missionary or- 
ganizations, five international delegates 
brought some of the findings of the 
Madras Conference of the world’s Christian 
leaders to Baltimore and other Maryland 
centers February 15, 16, and 17. 


Post-Madras Conference 


Miss Ila Sircar, Associate General Sec- 
retary of the Student Movement in India; 
Prof. P. C. Hsu, of China, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Shanghai; 
Prof. Gonzalo Baez Camargo of Mexico; 
Dr. Leslie Moss, Secretary of Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America; and 
Dr. Hilda L. Ives, professor of Andover 
Newton Theological Seminary, in a series 
of addresses at various meetings before 
business men, women church leaders, pas- 
tors, young peo- 
ple, college stu- 
dents, Sunday 
school teachers 
and officers, 
shared with in- 
terested Chris- 
tian leaders of 
Maryland the 
spirit and find- 
ings of the In- 
ternational Con- 
ference at Ma- 
dras in Decem- 
ber. The general 
meetings were 
held in Mt. Ver- 
non Place Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Conferences and 
assembly meetings reached students on the 
campuses of Goucher College, Morgan Col- 
lege, Western Maryland College, and Johns 
Hopkins University. Businessmen’s lunch- 
eon, women’s tea, young people’s suppers 
and conferences brought the implications 
of the Orient Madras meeting of 472 dele- 
gates, from 64 nations, speaking 117 lan- 
guages, to those of the Occident in Balti- 
more and vicinity who wished to learn 
what happened in Madras in December. 

The distillations from the findings of this 
conference offered a needed hypodermic 
to comfortable and anemic church life in 
America. Perhaps nothing was more im- 
pressive in all the conference gatherings 
in Baltimore than the reading of the lat- 
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ter portion of Jesus’ Intercessory Prayer 
at the close of her address by Miss Ila 
Sirear of India, with the reminder that 
Jesus was praying for us when He said, 
“Neither for these only do I pray, but for 
them also that believe on me through their 
word.” Our extensive Lutheran work in 
India probably predisposed us to a spe- 
cially sympathetic hearing for Miss Sircar. 
We were impressed by the sincerity of 
her Christian conviction and the rich over- 
tones of her cultured Oriental voice as she 
reminded us that Madras said, “We Chris- 
tians must reaffirm our faith in a living 
God, reaffirm our faith in a saving Christ, 
reaffirm our faith in the principles of right 
and wrong as Jesus taught them, and re- 
affirm our faith in the Church of Christ 
as the Body of Christ to witness His sav- 
ing truth and life to all the world.” 


Assumes Pastorate at Gatun 


The members and friends of St. Mark’s 
Church, Baltimore, gave evidence of their 
affection and best wishes for the Rev. R. 
Donald Clare by crowding the church on 
the occasion of his ordination to the gos- 
pel ministry Sunday evening, February 5. 
The large congregation present on this 
occasion also bore testimony to the high 
esteem in which they hold his father, 
Dr. Robert D. Clare, who has served St. 
Mark’s in a fruitful ministry during the 
past twenty-one years. Following the or- 
dination service, in which the officers of 
the Maryland Synod—Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, president; Pastors J. Frank Fife, 
secretary; and William G. Minnick, statis- 
tical secretary—and Dr. George Drach, 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, participated, members and friends 
lingered in an informal heart-warming 
reception to the pastor-elect to the Union 
Church of Gatun, Panama Canal Zone. 
Mr. Clare sailed from New York February 
21 and has since assumed his pastoral 
duties as the minister of the American 
congregation at Gatun, which includes a 
majority of Lutheran people among sev- 
eral hundred government employee mem- 
bers. 


Hebrew Mission Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Salem He- 
brew Lutheran Mission of Baltimore was 
held in St. Mark’s Church, February 7. 
Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, president of the 
Maryland Synod, delivered the evening 
address in which he pointed out the chal- 
lenge to Christians to do some clear Chris- 
tian thinking, to guard against the infec- 
tion of anti-Semitic foreign propaganda, 
and to witness to Christian faith through 
Christian fellowship. 

In his report of the work of the mission 
during the past year, Dr. Henry Einspruch, 
Baltimore missionary, indicated that the 
work of the mission literally reached out 
to all parts of the world. The mission’s 
ministry across the water found expres- 
sion in instances of material help to 
refugees forced to flee from lands of op- 
pression, and distribution of the mission’s 
hymnal particularly in Rumania and 
Poland. Local guidance and help has been 
provided refugees in Baltimore. 

The mission’s workers spoke 106 times 
during the year before Christian congre- 
gations, Sunday schools, and missionary 
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societies. The activities of two full-time 
workers were supplemented by part-time 
and volunteer workers. Visits were made 
in 2,236 homes. 71,100 copies of The 
Mediator were distributed. More than 
1,000 Jewish rabbis were recipients of this 
publication. Fourteen agencies bought 
40,150 pieces of literature, all of which 
were produced at the mission with the 
exception of English Bibles. 

In his report Missionary Einspruch re- 
ported that “steady progress was made on 
the Lewis J. and Harriet S. Lederer Yid- 
dish New Testament Foundation” under- 
taking. The earlier work of the Yiddish 
gospels was revised and put into type in 
addition to a number of epistles. Said he, 
“For sheer creativeness in the sphere of 
Christian mission material for Jews, the 
Baltimore Mission continues to be a unique 
organization.” 


Evangelism Emphasized 


J. B. Baker, D.D., pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Church, York, Pa., addressed the bi- 
monthly meeting of the Interdenomina- 
tional Ministerial Union of Baltimore Jan- 
uary 30 upon the theme, “Evangelism— 
Looking Toward Easter.” 

Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., pastor of Lu- 
ther Memorial Church, Washington, D. C., 
addressed the Lutheran ministers and 
their church councilmen at St. Mark’s 
Church February 17 upon the subject, 
“Congregational Evangelism.” An interest- 
ing open forum followed the address. 

A city-wide preaching mission as a part 
of the Lenten program of the Baltimore 
Council of Churches will be held in many 
of the Baltimore churches during the wee 
of March 12. 


Baltimore Vacancy Filled 


The Rev. Warren C. Johnson, who for- 
merly was pastor at St. Luke’s Church, 
York, Pa., assumed his duties as pastor of 
historic Second Church, Baltimore, Jan- 
uary 1. Mr. Johnson was installed as pas- 
tor January 15. Dr. William A. Wade, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Dea- 
coness Work, delivered the charge to the 
pastor and performed the act of installa- 
tion. Dr. James Oosterling, superintendent 
of the Baltimore Inner Mission Society, 
who served the congregation as supply 
pastor during the past year’s pulpit va- 
cancy, delivered the charge to the congre- 
gation and assisted with the installation. 
A reception was tendered Pastor Johnson 
and his family by his congregation Tues- 
day evening, March 7. 


St. Paul’s Church, Lutherville, the Rev. 
H. R. Spangler pastor, has recently made 
extensive improvements to their church 
interior. The woodwork has been re- 
touched and new electric lights were in- 
stalled in the chancel. The Beginners’ and 
Primary departments of the Sunday school 
presented new vases for the altar. A small 
altar with appointments was placed in the 
Primary Department of the Sunday school. 
Choir vestments were provided for both 
Senior and Junior choirs by the Woman’s 
Guild. An expenditure of $625 has pro- 
vided additional equipment conducive to 
a finer atmosphere of worship. Pastor 
Spangler reports notably increased attend- 
ances at his church services. 
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Tenth Anniversary Celebrated 


Luther Memorial Church, Charles G. 
Empie, D.D., pastor, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary January 1-12 with a variety 
of special services. The anniversary ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor at the 
morning service on New Year’s Day. 
Music Night was observed January 4, in 
which Pastor Paul C. Empie, a son of the 
pastor, and Sister Ruth Paris participated. 
The Rev. R. C. Sorrick, president of the 
Baltimore Ministers’ Association, and Pas- 
tor Walter L. Mertz of St. Timothy’s 
Church, Dundalk, were speakers at Or- 
ganization Night, Service. The series of 
celebration meetings was concluded with 
Community Night, January 12, when the 
address of the evening was delivered by 
Dr. William A. Wade, and greetings were 
brought by visiting pastors. 

This tenth anniversary of Luther Memo- 
rial marks a heroic achievement in home 
mission work by Dr. Empie and his good 
wife, loyal co-workers in local Church 
Extension work, in a field where home 
mission work had been begun and twice 
abandoned previously by other organiza- 
tions. Consecrated leadership, indefati- 
gable pastoral visitation and practical Inner 
Mission activity have demonstrated what 
can be achieved in extending the work of 
the Kingdom in a field of labor presenting 
more than the average array of obstacles 
in planting the church. 

Dr. Empie, a veteran home mission pas- 
tor, began his work in Baltimore twelve 
years ago, during which time he has dem- 
onstrated consecrated leadership that has 
carried through community surveys, re- 
organization and merger of two congre- 
gations, purchase of a new church site, 
erection of a mission chapel, and the de- 
velopment and nurture of an active and 
well-organized congregation. Heroic ef- 
fort, patient sacrifice, loyal service on the 
part of Dr. and Mrs. Empie and their 
faithful congregational workers, have been 
attended by divine blessings. Luther 
Memorial has a baptized membership of 
636, confirmed 364, and 221 communing 
members. The Sunday school enrollment 
is 312, with an average attendance of 178 
during the past year.. Dr. Empie reports 
2,031 pastoral calls during the year 1938. 


Veteran Vigorous at 92 


Dr. L. L. Uhl, veteran missionary of 
our Church, with more than a half century 
of active service in India, gave evidence 
of his remarkable physical stamina, vigor 
of mind, and loyalty of heart, at an infor- 
mal ninety-second birthday celebration 
and reception tendered him by his Balti- 
more friends at the Hopkins Apartments, 
February 24. Dr. Uhl and his daughter, 
Miss Grace Uhl, who came to Baltimore 
last October to attend the Baltimore U. L. 
C. A. Convention, have been spending the 
winter in our city at 212 West Monument 
Street. They are faithful attendants at all 
Lutheran gatherings in Baltimore. 


THOSE are great days for us when some 
word of truth comes with awakening 
power; comes as a kindly light, as a 
heavenly call, as a loving touch. 

—Charles G. Ames. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


NEVER BEFORE has the Lenten season had 
such preparations made for its keeping. 
Not only Lutherans, Romanists and Epis- 
copalians, but many of the Reformed 
churches are discovering the value and 
importance of this time for self-denial, 
research and understanding. It is a good 
omen and surely means that the church 
is awakening to the dangers through 
which we are passing, and that the over- 
coming of them can be accomplished by 
no other means than by bringing the im- 
pact of God’s great determination to save 
the world from itself and for itself by the 
atoning act of our Lord. As Lutherans 
we must set the pace and call our people 
away from purely worldly pursuits and 
idle pleasures and wasteful engagements 
to a literal and spiritual study of these 
last weeks of our Saviour and thus come 
to an appreciation of His holy purpose. 


St. Paul’s Congregation at Huntington, 
the city of floods, had a most delightful 
and helpful experience not long since in 
gathering its people into groups arranged 
by the months in which they were born. 
It was an occasion of sociability. One of 
the needs of the church is an adequate 
social program for acquaintance and mu- 
tual good will. There is a type of Chris- 
tian sociability that is worth while. It re- 
sults in warming up the atmosphere of 
the church at all times and overcomes the 
charge often made that a church is cold 
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and valuable only for storage purposes. 
The Rev. Carl R. Plack is the efficient 
pastor. 


Grace Church, Fairmont, the Rev. H. L. 
Hann pastor, claims attention because of 
the aggressive way in which they are 
carrying on the work. This church was 
hit pretty hard in the bank closure, but it 
has rallied and is one of the two congre- 
gations that are paying benevolences in 
excess. Their church school attendance 
shows 1938 with an aggregate attendance of 
nearly 500 more than in 1937—a very fine 
and commendable record for the year. 


The Rev. A. K. Jones, of the Red House 
Parish, is going into the schools of his 
community with a program of Christian 
education. He meets classes twice a week 
in each of two schools and has an attend- 
ance of about forty in each. This is a 
worth-while endeavor and brings to the 
children instruction that must tell for 
future citizenship and Christian living. 
There is, without doubt, a great oppor- 
tunity in a rural field if the pastor is ag- 
gressive and takes hold of the main chance 
when it comes. This pastor is doing that, 
and we want to commend his efforts and 
program to the study of rural pastors 
everywhere. 


An item from away out in Iowa and 
from our wandering Pastor M. J. Bieber, 
who is ever on the wing, attracts my at- 
tention for that is my home country and 
Sioux City is my home town. He has done 
a work there that has been waiting for a 
long time, and to his splendid efforts fine 
results have come. There are other cities 
in the great state that are open for memo- 
rials of this very abiding kind, as there 
are in many other states. These oppor- 
tunities are not confined to cities, for our 
great industrial communities have the 
same promise, and businesslike procedure 
along with faithful effort will win and es- 
tablish. Vision is most needful in the 
church today. 


Our people at Aurora, W. Va., the Rev. 
Donald W. Brown pastor, are remodeling 
and redecorating their auditorium. <A 
painting, “Christ in Gethsemane,” will be 
placed above the altar, the walls will be 
frescoed, and improvements for the bene- 
fit of worship and service will be made. 
This congregation was organized in 1787 
and is doing a real service today for the 
community and the Church in general. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 
By the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 


Tue Lutheran Church in South Carolina 
was highly honored recently when Gov- 
ernor Burnett R. Maybank appointed Dr. 
George J. Gongaware, pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Charleston, to be the official rep- 
resentative and speaker for the state on 
South Carolina Sunday, which was Feb- 
ruary 19, at Valley Forge, Pa. Dr. Gonga- 
ware has been interested in history and is 
also a friend of the Governor. South Caro- 
line Sunday was the one nearest George 
Washington’s birthday. Naturally the 
service would center around the life and 
work of this great American patriot. 
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Superintendent Called 


At the recent meeting of the South Caro- 
lina Synod one of the forward-looking 
steps taken was the provision for the elec- 
tion of a full-time official to be known as 
the superintendent. The Executive Commit- 
tee of synod together with the presidents of 
the five conferences was charged with the 
responsibility of choosing and calling a man 
for this place. This group met and by 
unanimous decision called the Rev. T. F. 
Suber of Columbia, pastor of the Church 
of the Incarna- 
tion, to become 
the first incum- 
bent of this office. 
After giving due 
consideration to 
the call Pastor 
Suber has ac- 
cepted. His res- 
ignation of his 
parish will be- 
come effective 
April 10. Pastor 
Suber served the 
synod for anum- 
ber of years as 
secretary, fol- 
lowed by two 
years as president. He has also served as 
a member of the Executive Committee. 


Charles J. Shealy, D.D., for the past 
several years field secretary for Newberry 
College, has accepted a call to become 
pastor of Woman’s Memorial Church, 
Spartanburg, S. C. He entered upon his 
duties there March 1. 


On the last day of last year, the earthly 
life of a faithful pastor in the synod also 
came to a close. The Rev. F. K. Roof of 
West Columbia, pastor of St. David’s Par- 
ish for fifteen years. The writer has in 
his possession a letter received from Pas- 
tor Roof only a short while before his 
death. During his thirty-eight years in 
the ministry in which he served churches 
in North Carolina and South Carolina, 
twelve young men were directed to the 
gospel ministry by him. During his min- 
istry he helped plan and build two par- 
sonages, four churches, and remodeled 
three churches. In giving the writer a 
resume of his work, Pastor Roof con- 
cluded in these words, “I give God the 
praise for all this. I thank God that He 
has used me in the gospel ministry.” 


February 19 and 20 a Post-Madras Con- 
ference was held in Columbia under the 
auspices of the Interdenominational 
Women’s Missionary Union assisted by the 
Ministerial Union. The Missionary Union 
was founded by Mrs. M. O. J. Kreps, for 
many years a prominent leader in this 
section. The Missionary Union used funds 
from the Kreps Memorial Fund to bring 
the Madras speakers here. Four repre- 
sentatives were in attendance: Dr. Grant 
of Richmond, Va., a speaker from China, 
one from India, and another from Mexico. 
Conferences with these leaders were held 
in mass meetings and group sessions. 


As the Lenten season begins we find pas- 
tors and congregations endeavoring to 
make the Lenten season a period of real 
spiritual enrichment, of soul winning, and 
of worth-while worship and work. 
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Aid Appeal for Newberry 


The Rev. E. Z. Pence, Little Mountain, 
president of the South Carolina Synod, 
vhas been granted a leave from his parish 
for two months to assist in the emergency 
appeal for $75,000 for Newberry College. 
A. J. Bowers, Jr., of Newberry is the gen- 
eral chairman of this appeal and Pres- 
ident Pence the director. 

The past month has found many winter 
tourists coming into South Carolina, par- 
ticularly into Aiken, Camden, and Sum- 
merville. Others have toured through the 
state to go further south into Georgia and 
Florida. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rey. Douglas A. Conrad 


WITH THE beginning of Lent special serv- 
ices are being held in practically all the 
synod’s parishes. The pastors came to- 
gether for a Pre-Lenten Retreat in St. 
Paul’s Church, 
Bridgewater, 
February 20. A 
thought-provok- 
ing address was 
given by the 
president of the 
association, the 
Rev. George 
Innes of Lunen- 
burg, on the 
text, “Sir, we 
would see Jesus.” 
The Sacrament 
of the Lord’s 
Supper was ad- 
ministered to the 
pastors, with the 
Rev. George Shiery of Mahone Bay con- 
ducting the liturgy. 


REV. DOUGLAS A. 
CONRAD 


Pastor E. E. Zieber of Halifax has given 
us some very fine thoughts on “Keeping 
Lent.” He.says,.““Many..bogks and pamph- 
lets have been written on keeping Lent, 
and there are some fine tracts that are 
simply worded, and very much to the 
point, and yet our Lutheran people are 
getting away from the fine custom of keep- 
ing Lent. Those who do not keep Lent 
have lost a great deal of spiritual growth, 
for Lent is a season that should be given 
over entirely to quiet and thoughtful 
thinking, as well as Bible reading, prayer 
and church attendance. 

“There are some- Lutheran. churches 
that do not observe the period of quiet 
during the Lenten season; they keep right 
on with their money-making schemes and 
entertainments, as though money was the 
only thing a church needs. Every church 
needs money, but by training the people 
in the right manner during the Lenten 
season. especially spiritually, we find that 
when they grow in grace they also grow 
in the spirit of wanting to give through 
their growth in grace.” 


The Conquerall Parish recently lost one 
of its best members when death claimed 
Mrs. Rheboam Crouse of Lapland at the 
age of seventy-two years, after an illness 
of only a few days. She was always in- 
terested in the work of her church, and 
her passing will leave a place that will be 
hard to fill. The funeral service at the 
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home and church which she loved so well 
was held February 6, with her pastor, the 
Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, in charge, as- 
sisted by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, pres- 
ident of synod. The Rev. Harold Crouse 
of York, Pa., who is a son of Mrs. Crouse, 
was at home for the funeral. 


Excellent reports have come from the 
Rev. H. N. Lossing of the Rose Bay Parish, 
showing that the three churches of the 
parish had a very successful year. Many 
improvements were made during the past 
year, and many more are planned for the 
coming year. St. Mark’s, Middle LaHave, 
is planning to paint the exterior of the 
church this spring. Pastor Lossing also 
expresses a Lenten sentiment and says: 
“May we find rich refreshment for our 
souls in the meditations on the cross. May 
our love and appreciation of the Saviour 
find deeper depths in our being, and urge 
us to greater heights of service and sac- 
rifice in His Name. Above all, let us not 
forget to pray.” 


ACTIVE LUTHERAN LAY- 
MEN AT REST 


Dr. Otto J. Specker, member ‘of the 
Church of the Atonement, Wyomissing, 
Pa., died at his home in that city January 
14. He resided in Reading and Wyomissing 
from the time of his graduation in dental 
surgery -in 1902 until his death. During 
that period he was actively connected first 
with Trinity Church in Reading and later 
with the Church of the Atonement in 
Wyomissing. Both these congregations 
testified to their confidence in his manner 
of life and his willingness to serve his 
Master by repeatedly electing him to mem- 
bership in their church councils. 

He was also highly esteemed by the 
members of his profession, having been a 
member of the county and state dental 
societies. In the community life he was 
also active and efficient. He was a member 
of the Board of Education of the Borough 
of Wyomissing, of the Reading Musical 
Foundation, and of the Reading Torch 
Club. His loyalty to his friends has per- 
manently enshrined him in their memories. 


Jesse Herman Michael, son of D. Jerome 
and Eugenia Michael, died at his home in 
Frederick, Maryland, February 26. He had 
been in declining health for some years 
but the true seriousness of his condition 
only became apparent during the last week. 
He was aged 71 years, 6 months and 
4 days. 

He was recognized as one of the leading 
laymen of the Maryland Synod, serving the 
synod as delegate to the U. L. C. A., as lay 
reader for many years, as member of the 
Board of Trustees of Tressler Orphans’ 
Home, and as member of important com- 
mittees. In his home church he served in 
many official positions, including a number 
of terms on the council. At the time of 
his death he was teacher emeritus of 
Martin Luther Bible Class, having given 
twenty-five years in active service, and 
since retirement he has been in his place 
in the class whenever health permitted. 
He was a faithful attendant at the services 
of the church, not neglecting the week- 
night services. He was an appreciative 
listener to the sermon, with a word of 
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encouragement and of thanks to the 
preacher at every opportunity. He was 
much in demand in the Protestant churches 
of the county to conduct services and 
make addresses in case of vacancy or for 
special occasions. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. S. 
Elizabeth Shoun Michael, and would have 
celebrated with her their golden wedding 
in 1940. The following children survive: 
H. Lavier Michael and Mrs. Harry Shaw. 
The following sisters and brother: Mrs. 
Charles Riddlemoser, Theodore J. Michael 
and Mrs. Charles F. Seeger. 

Funeral services were held in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Frederick, Amos 
John Traver, D.D., pastor, officiating; as- 
sisted by his former pastor, U. S. G. Rupp, 
D.D.; a member of the Tressler Home 
Board, G. M. Diffenderfer D. D.; and the 
assistant pastor, the Rev. H. L. Schluder- 
berg. Burial was in Mt. Olivet Cemetery. 

A. J. TRAVER. 


MARION COLLEGE AIDED 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of Marion, 
Va., recently voted as its major objective 
for the year 1939, the raising of $5,000 for 
the modernization program of Marion Col- 
lege. The Lutheran Synod of Virginia at 
its recent convention doubled its appro- 
priation to the college. Thus the Church 
and the local community are co-operating 
to improve a worthy institution. 
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CHURCH AND PASTOR 
CELEBRATE 


Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, the mother church of 
Lutheranism in Roanoke, Virginia, stands 
on the busy corner of Campbell Avenue 
and Third Street, S. W. With special serv- 
ices February 19 this congregation’ cel- 
ebrated its seventieth anniversary and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate 
of Dr. J. Luther Sieber. Dr. Luther A. 
Weigle, dean of Yale Divinity School, a 
classmate of Dr. Sieber at Gettysburg Col- 
lege and Seminary, spoke at the services 
morning and afternoon. 

Assisting at the morning service were 
Dr. F. C. Longaker, of Roanoke College; 
the Rev. Robert H. Cline of Roanoke, re- 
tired; and the Rev. Francis W. Trimmer, 
of Groton, N. Y., son-in-law of Dr. Sieber. 
In the afternoon, the Rev. H. Edgar Knies 
of Virginia Heights Church, a daughter of 
St. Mark’s, and the Rev. William E. Eisen- 
berg, pastor of College Lutheran Church, 
Salem, assisted. 

Monday evening a reception was held 
for Dr. and Mrs. Sieber. Honored guests 
included relatives of former pastors. Fe- 
licitations were brought from the Roanoke 
Ministers’ Conference, the Lutheran Synod 
of Virginia, and from high dignitaries of 
the Church. 

Demands of a constantly growing con- 
gregation keeping pace with the growth of 
Big Lick into what is now Roanoke necessi- 
tated the moving of St. Mark’s congrega- 
tion three times, as well as establishment 
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of churches in Virginia Heights and Villa 
Heights. The Rev. Gideon Scherer, pastor 
of Zion congregation, held services in Big 
Lick as early as 1846 and out of his min- 
istry grew St. Mark’s, organized in 1869. 
Four years later the congregation built a 
frame church on High Street, the first 
church building in the town, and one of 
the landmarks of early Roanoke. In 1883 
they built a brick church at Church Avenue 
and Second Street, which served them until 
further growth necessitated a move to 
their present location. 

Two mergers have entered into the 
history of this congregation; one with 
Second Church in Southeast Roanoke in 
1894, and St. James at Vinton with the 
mother church. Today St. Mark’s has a 
baptized membership of 990, a confirmed 
membership of 723, and a Sunday school 
enrollment of 543. Only seventy-seven 
members who were on the roll when Dr. 
Sieber became pastor are there today. 
Former pastors were the Rev. W. J. Smith, 
Dr. J. E. Bushnell, Dr. J. A. Huffard, Dr. 
Oliver C. Miller, Dr. L. G. M. Miller, and 
Dr. T. O. Keister. 

Dr. Sieber is dean of Roanoke ministers 
in service, and is an outstanding figure not 
only in religious and civic undertakings of 
the city of Roanoke but in the foreign and 
social mission programs of the United 
Lutheran Church. He has served congre- 
gations in Leetonia, Ohio, New Haven, 
Conn., and St. Mark’s, Roanoke. In New 
Haven he organized an English Lutheran 
church, and served there for ten years 
before coming to his present pastorate. 
Two outstanding achievements during his 
ministry have been the establishment of 
Virginia Heights Church and Emmanuel 
Church in Villa Heights with funds and 
members from the mother church. Dr. R. 
S. Owens, one of the speakers at the anni- 
versary, speaks of Dr. Sieber as “a man 
who has made large contributions to the 
life of Roanoke.” 


TEN POINTS OF AGREE- 
MENT 
(Continued from page 3) 


These teachings are so precious that 
minorities must not abuse them by com- 
bining their forces in order to elect rep- 
resentatives, or in securing positions at 
the expense of majorities which seemingly 
are unorganized. Let us preserve the 
rights of all in a free America. 


7. Character Building 


“Faith without works is dead” (James 
2:17). True Christianity is not a mere 
matter of ritualism. Through the Word 
and the Sacraments we receive divine 
power to build characters like that of 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. As “He went about 
doing good,” so we, His followers, must 
not be content by merely going about. 
Service is the key word. However, our 
service is not a merit for our salvation but 
rather a response in thanksgiving and joy 
for our salvation. 

Protestantism is a practical faith, a rea- 
sonable faith. It classifies duty under 
obedience. Jesus said, “Why call ye me 
‘Lord, Lord,’ and do not the things I say?” 
(Luke 6: 46). Without righteousness and 
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morality. there can be no Christianity. 
Goodness is an end toward which every 
true believer must strive. 

Christianity has made sacred the body 
and mind of a man as well as his spirit. 
That is the reason the hospital and the 
little red school house have followed in 
the path of the missionary. Education had 
its origin in the church. 


8. Social Betterment 


The heathen world has ever been un- 
conscious of suffering humanity. Poor men 
could lie in the streets and suffering men 
could cry in pain with hardly a hand lifted 
in helpfulness. When Christ came, He de- 
veloped in believers a new moral and a 
new love. Christians feel for the suffering 
and the man in want. Material progress 
has followed the path of Christianity. 


9. Separation of Church and State 


Jesus said, “My kingdom is not of this 
world else would my servants fight” (John 
18: 36). The church is in the world as a 
leaven, but not as a ruling institution. We 
believe that the greatest fallacy of the 
times is the assertion that God intends the 
pope to be both temporal and spiritual 
ruler. 

Neither did Christ ever intimate that 
we should set up church political parties 
such as the Roman Catholic Church has 
set up in some countries in Europe. There 
are no Protestant political parties. Much 
of the rebellion of history has been the 
result of the church endeavoring to rule 
in temporal affairs. 

Christianity is a transforming leaven. 
Its idea is not so much to mobilize as to 
nobilize. 

If I should set up a Lutheran parochial 
school and the state should permit it so 
long as my standards of education meas- 
ure up adequately, I should pay for such 
a privilege, and in no way ask the citizens 
who do not believe as I do to meet the 
expense by taxation. 

And, as we must act only as a leaven 
in temporal affairs, so we must ask the 
state never to limit religious freedom. 


10. Brotherhood 


Jesus said, “One is your Master, even 
Christ; all ye are brethren” (Matthew 
23: 8). There is a oneness in our creation, 
“He hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the 
earth” (Acts 17: 26). In Christ we are 
truly brothers. The rights of rebirth far 
exceed the rights of birth. “Love the 
brotherhood,” says Peter (I Peter 2: 9). 
Intolerance, hatred, and persecution flee 
from the house of true brotherhood. “Love 
everyone,” is the teaching of Christ. Love 
must overshadow: any differences of belief 
or opinion. Christianity cannot be de- 
structive. 

In conclusion, we exclaim, “What a glo- 
rious faith!” The Protestant Church was 
the church of the Puritans, the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the Palatinates of Germany, and 
the Salzburgers of Bohemia. Upon the 
principles of the Protestant Church was 
America founded. Our business now is to 
preach the Gospel and to evangelize our 
citizens so that Jesus Christ will be re- 
stored to leadership in the hearts of men. 
“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit ye 
like men, be strong.” 
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LENTEN CHAPEL SERVICES 
AT WITTENBERG 


At SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, the attention of 
Wittenberg College students was called to 
the solemnity of the Lenten season during 
the convocation services in the Health and 
Physical Education Building February 27. 
This was the second all-college meeting 
devoted to observance of the season. 

Taking the place of President R. E. Tul- 
loss, who was sick at his home, the Rev. 
Dr. T. A. Kantonen of Hamma Divinity 
School, professor of systematic theology, 
spoke on the meaning of the Lenten season 
to Christians. The Rev. Dr. B. H. Pershing 
conducted the services. The Wittenberg 
a cappella choir under the direction of 
Prof. John Thomas Williams led in the 
singing of hymns and sang two anthems. 

Urging students toward beauties and 
effectiveness of a Christocentric life and 
living rather than toward the near-madness 
of self-centered existence, Dr. Kantonen 
asked his hearers to face seriously and 
reverently this momentous question: “What 
does it mean to bear the sins of another?” 
He said in part: “Our first reaction to this 
suggestion is doubtless to ask: How can 
anyone ever ask that of me? With the 
ugly sins and follies of others I have 
nothing to do. I must keep clear of them 
lest I become contaminated. I have enough 
to do with my own sins. And so we shrink 
from the burden of sins of others. 

“In the presence of Christ’s love, you 
and I are constrained to make our choice, 
to do one of two things: we must stifle 
the last spark of the divine in us and cal- 
lously and deliberately turn our backs to 
him and choose our sins, or else we must 
surrender to that love and allow it to 
remake us into new men. 

“There are those who have chosen to 
turn their backs to Him, but there are 
also those—a multitude which no man 
can number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people and tongues, standing before 
the throne of God, and praising the Lamb 
Who was slain that they might live unto 
righteousness. 

“Jesus’ principle of non-violence does 
not enjoin a cowardly yielding to injustice, 
but the opposite. It implies that evil must 
always be fought but not with its own 
weapons. We are not to pit violence against 
violence. The absolute refusal to resort to 
such methods serves ultimately to bring 
them into disrepute. 

“Jesus has taught us that if we are to 
save men from sin, we must bear their 
sins. If we could only learn this better 
way, how much more we could accomplish. 
Jesus’ way is to surround the sinner with 
so much sincere loving interest that he 
must do himself violence not to be saved.” 


Probably the most exacting task of a 
Hamma Divinity School student comes 
during the senior year when each man of 
the graduating class must write and preach 
what is known as the senior sermon. This 
must bear testimony of three years of aca- 
demic work. The assignment to the Class 
of 1939 is that they shall preach on the 
meaning of assigned seasons of the church 
year or some special occasion. These ser- 
mons are preached once a week at the 
morning chapel period, beginning March 1. 
Faculty criticism and suggestions follow. 
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During Lent, the seniors have charge of 
the mid-week service at Trinity Church, 
of which the Rev. D. J. Uhlman is pastor. 
They also preach the sermon. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Dr. C. R. Brown, Dean of Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., was elected president of 
the Association of Virginia Colleges at the 
recent annual meeting of the group held 
in Richmond, Va. For the past year Dr. 
Brown has been vice-president of the Vir- 
ginia group. Head of the Department of 
History as well as serving as Dean of the 
college, Dr. Brown has been a faculty 
member at Roanoke for the past nineteen 
years. He has risen to prominence in Vir- 
ginia educational circles as an authority 
on history and governmental problems. 
Dean Brown’s practical knowledge of prob- 
lems in government are keenly recognized 
in Southwest Virginia where he is Mayor 
of the town of Salem, in which Roanoke 
College is located. 

The Rev. John Schmidt, pastor of Memo- 
rial Church, Blacksburg, Va., was the 
principal speaker during a “Religious Em- 
phasis Week” at Roanoke College. Pas- 
tor Schmidt, in his addresses, called upon 
the college youth of today to face the 
baffling problems of American life with 
the power that has made Christianity tri- 
umphant since the days of the martyrs. 
In addition to his addresses before the stu- 
dent body and smaller groups, he held 
personal conferences with students during 
his three-day stay on the campus. 

Despite the fact that Roanoke College 
has one of the best basketball teams in 
the country this season, the encourage- 
ment of interest in sport is not restricted 
to intercollegiate participation. Midwinter 
sport interest has centered upon an intra- 
mural basketball tournament, participated 
in by eight campus teams. Final winner 
and champion for this year in intramurals 
was the team of the Third Section. 

Director of intramural sports at the 
college is Coach J. S. Hackman, who keeps 
sports interest high by contests in hand- 
ball, touch football, tennis, swimming, vol- 
ley ball, boxing, and other similar sports 
throughout the year. 

A poll conducted by the Brackety-Ack, 
a campus weekly at Roanoke College, re- 
cently indicated that students favor more 
formality at all college functions. A cross- 
sectional questioning of student groups 
indicated that a majority favor formal 
dress more frequently at social functions 
and other activities. Mutter RIvcHie. 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Mellingers, Pa. January 1 witnessed the 
first anniversary of Mellinger’s Sunday 
school under the leadership of Rutger 
Henley, superintendent. The report of the 
year’s labor was very gratifying. 

Organized January 1, 1938 by Pastor H. 
F. Minnich with sixty-two members, they 
now report a membership of 114. Of these, 


twenty-four attended every session. The | 


school paid all unusual expenses amount- 
ing to $100 and the current expenses 
amounting to $200; and the treasurer re- 
ported a balance of $368.94. The school has 
since then made a donation of $100 to the 
sinking fund of the church. 

This school has provided ample facilities 
for the Christian instruction of the sick 
and aged who are unable to attend its 
sessions, through the Home Department, 
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and has provided splendid material for 
the children of the school, the young peo- 
ple and adults. The officers and members 
appreciate the splendid co-operation of 
the members of Mellingers congregation 
who have made the above report possible. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The Rev. Carl H. 
Bartsch, pastor of Holy Trinity Church, in 
his twenty-first annual report to the con- 
gregation states: “The past year has been 
one of great blessing to us as a congrega- 
tion, in the attendance at the services, the 
financial returns from the membership, 
and the increased devotion of many mem- 
bers to a witnessing spirit for Christ.” 

The average attendance at services dur- 
ing the year was 600. The financial returns 
again show a year of marked progress in 
that they have paid off all outstanding 
notes held against the congregation. The 
mortgage indebtedness has been reduced 
in these years from $80,000 to $25,000. The 
auxiliary organizations report activity. One 
thing that the pastor feels should be 
tackled more vigorously is work among 
the children and young people of the com- 
munity. 

Pastoral acts during the year are as 
follows: 69 children baptized; 59 funerals; 
44 couples married; 137 adults and 50 
children received into the church. 

Pastor Bartsch urges the completion of 
the Anniversary Appeal as soon as pos- 
sible and that a parish worker be engaged. 

The total receipts of the congregation, in- 
cluding the organizations, amounted to 
$19,232.14. About one third of this amount 
was from the auxiliaries. The congrega- 
tion is actively interested in missions. 


New York. N. Y. At an In Memoriam 
Service in Christ Church February 26 for 
Sister Regina, who died nineteen years ago 
after giving the last sixteen years of her 
life to the work of this congregation, the 
members rededicated themselves to install- 
ing another deaconess at this strategic out- 
post on New York’s East Side. This action 
is especially fitting inasmuch as Dr. George 
U. Wenner, the founder of the congrega- 
tion and its pastor for sixty-six years, was 
the founder of the deaconess work in 
America. 

On the Sunday nearest Dr. Wenner’s 
birthday, May 14, Dr. Foster U. Gift, di- 
rector of the Deaconess Motherhouse in 
Baltimore and one time assistant to Dr. 
Wenner, will preach the sermon, and it 
is expected that the foundation for the 
resumption of deaconess work. at Christ 
Church will be consummated by that time. 
Dr. Henry C. Offerman is the present 
pastor. 
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A PRE-LENTEN RETREAT 


Central Nebraska pastors of both the 
Midwest Synod and the Nebraska Synod. 
gathered at St. Paul’s Church, Grand 
Island, C. B. Harman, D.D., pastor, Feb- 
ruary 20, for a Pre-Lenten Retreat. The: 
general theme of the meeting was, “The 
Cross of Christ,’ and the purpose was. 
purely for meditation and devotion. 

The program consisted of the following: 
sermons by pastors of the two synods: 
“The Cross, a Rugged Cross,” by F. C. 
Schuldt, D.D. (Mw), of Hastings, Nebr.;. 
“The Cross, Our Only Glory,” by the Rev. 
Herman Goede (Mw), of Columbus, Nebr.; 
“The Cross, a Victory in Seeming Defeat,” 
by the Rev. R. Moehring (Mw) of Grand 
Island; “The Cross, a Lesson in Sacrifice,” 
by J. C. Hershey, D.D., president of the 
Nebraska Synod, Fremont, Nebr.; “The 
Cross, a Lesson in Obedience,” by C. B. 
Harman, D.D. (N), of Grand Island; and 
“The Cross, a Mighty Magnet,” by the 
Rev. E. N. Haugse (N), of Wolbach, Nebr. 
The Liturgical Service was conducted by 
the Rev. Ernst Walter (Mw) of Hastings, 
the Rev. H. Goede of Columbus, the Rev. 
E. Dorner (N) of Columbus, and the Rev. 
H. Jones (N) of Hampton. In spite of 
cold weather, there were representatives. 
present from both conferences of the Mid- 
west Synod and from the three conferences 
of the Nebraska Synod. 

Following the benediction at the close 
of the service, a brief business meeting 
was held in which it was agreed to hold 
another such retreat next year. The Rev. 
Ernest N. Haugse was appointed to arrange 
the details for next year’s meeting. 

E. N. Hauese. 


OBITUARY 


Anna Mary Fegely 

the helpmeet_ of William O. Fegely, D.D., was 
called suddenly to the Church Triumphant Feb- 
ruary 15. Her passing brought to a close a life 
of devoted service in the cause of her Lord. 
As the wife of the pastor of Augustus Lutheran 
Church, Trappe, Pa., to which Dr. Fegely was 
called in 1898, she served in many departments 
of the local congregation. Her contacts .with 
the features of this historic church placed her 
in a unique position to participate in the larger 
work of the Church, particularly in missions 
and education. Her sympa tele understanding 
of human nature, her keen insight into the 
needs of humanity, and her kindly disposition, 
showered upon beggar and prince alike, lifted | 
her to an influential place in her wide range 
of activities. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. 
Snyder, she was born in Hilltown, Pa., No- 
vember 3, 1870. After her marriage to Dr. 
Fegely November 21, 1893, she took up her 
residence in Sayre, Pa., where her husband 
began his ministry. In addition to Dr. Fegely 
she is survived by two daughters, Alma M., at 
home, and Florence, the wife of Paul P. Daven- 
port, Haddonfield, N. J 

Following the services, which were conducted 
February 18, by the Rev. N. F. Schmidt of 
Schwenksville, Pa., she was buried in Augustus 
Cemetery in the shadows of the Old Trappe 
Church. R. L. Winters. 


Mary Florence Franzen 


Following a prolonged illness, Mrs. Mary 
Florence Franzen, sister of the late Dr. Anna 
S. Kugler, died February 7 at her home in 
Manchester, Conn. Deceased was born in Ard- 
more, Pa., the daughter of Charles and Harriet 
Kugler. 

October 15, 1885, she was married to the 
Rev. S. C. Franzen of the Augustana (Swedish) 
Synod. His pastoral work took them to three 
states, Minnesota, Connecticut and Iowa. Upon 
his retirement in 1926, after having given 
forty-one years to the ministry, they returned 
to Connecticut. 

Besides her husband, a nonogenarian, she is 
survived by four daughters and three sons. 
Funeral services were conducted by the Revs. 
K. E. Erickson and Nore Gustafson of Man- 
chester and Stamford, Conn., respectively. 
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Burial took place in St. Paul’s Lutheran 
Cemetery at Ardmore, Pa., with the Rev. R. L. 
Winters of Royersford, Pa., officiating. 

R. L. Winters. 


William Joseph Kratz, D.D. 


departed this life February 25, at the age of 
sixty-one years. He was born in Tuscarawas, 
Ohio, where his early life was spent and his 
elementary education was completed. In 1902 
he was graduated with the A.B. degree from 
Wittenberg College and in 1905 from Hamma 
Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. In October of the same year, he was 
ordained to the ministry at Ashland, Ohio. 

His entire active ministry was spent in the 
pastorates of three congregations. He spent the 
years from 1904 to 1911 in Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, and from 1911 to 1937 in St. 
Luke’s Church, Youngstown, Ohio. Then fail- 
ing health forced him to retire and the last 
year and a half were spent as acting pastor of 
Zion Church near Youngstown. 

In 1905 he married Bessie Summer, to which 
union were born two children; a son, Luther, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Rodney Spangler, both of 
Youngstown. Besides his wife and children, he 
is survived by two brothers, Theodore and Carl 
of New Philadelphia, and a sister, Mrs. Arthur 
Horn of Dover. 

Dr. Kratz was a great servant of the Church. 
He served as secretary of the East Ohio Synod 
and later as president (1917 to 1919) of the 
same body. He also served on the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension of the 
East Ohio Synod 1913 to 1917. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Wittenberg 
College from 1925 to 1933 which institution 
honored him with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity in 1925. 

But his finest and most_enduring work was 
done in the pastorate of St. Luke’s Church in 
Youngstown. Coming to Youngstown in 1911, 
he found St. Luke’s comprised a small group 
of loyal members but with a small chapel and 
a_considerable debt. With untiring effort he 
added strength to the church until in 1925 he 
saw his flock firmly established in a mag- 
nificent house of worship in a desirable loca- 
tion with well over 400 communing members. 
The story of the life of church and pastor are 
almost one and the same, for he served as pas- 
tor and as pastor emeritus for twenty-eight 
years of St. Luke’s forty years of existence. 

His zeal for the Kingdom, his winsomeness, 
and his Christian life have endeared him to 
all those who were associated with him. More 
than forty pastors of the community and of the 
synod paid their final tribute to him in attend- 
ance at the funeral service. 

Services were held in the church he so suc- 
cessfully served, February 28. Joseph Sittler, 
D.D., president of the Synod of Ohio, preached 
the sermon and the Revs. H. E. Dunmire, 
Gilbert Wise, and J. L. Miller assisted in the 
service. The Rev. Maynard A. Stull, present 
pastor of St. Luke’s, was in charge of the serv- 
ice. Interment was made in Lake Park Ceme- 
tery, Youngstown. Maynard A. Stull. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Luther Foundation at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 


A Fellowship of $400 and the waiving of fees 
(except for matriculation) will be available for 

aduate study at the Ohio State University, 
Columbus. Ohio, in 1939-40 (and renewable in 
1940-41) to a Lutheran man who will do half- 
time religious work with Lutheran students at 
the university. ae le 

Donor. The Fellowship is given by the Lu- 
ther Foundation at the Ohio State University, 
a newly formed organization composed of the 
Lutheran churches doing student work and 
representatives of the American Lutheran 
Church and of the United Lutheran Church. 

University Co-operation. The university co- 
operates by appointing the successful candidate 
to a University Fellowship. Graduate work may 
be taken in any field of study offered by the 
university. It will be possible to complete re- 
quirements for an M.A. or M.Sc. degree in two 
years (devoting half time to the Luther Foun- 
dation). The stipend is the standard Univer- 
sity Fellowship of $400, contributed by the 
Foundation, and payable through university 
channels, plus the waiving of all fees except 
for matriculation. | 

University Requirements. The university ex- 
pects the applicant to meet the requirements 
of the Graduate School (see ‘“‘The Bulletin of 
the Graduate School,” obtainable by writing to 
the Dean of the Graduate School, | the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio). ‘‘Admission 
to the Graduate School is open to all grad- 
uates ... of all colleges and universities of 
approved standing, provided their undergrad- 
uate records are satisfactory. Before entering 
upon graduate work in any department, the 
applicant must present evidence to the effect 
that he has had the _ necessary prerequisite 
training that will ee nim to pursue with 

fit the courses desired. 

TT poundation Requirements. The Luther Foun- 
dation requires an outstanding student, mem- 
ber of a Lutheran Church, of character, in- 
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By Lloyd Swift Expresses 


COLUMBUS - 


EUROPA 


Hapag “Famous Four” Expresses 


NEW YORK 


DEUTSCHLAND 


HAPAG M. S. ST. LOUIS 


HAMBURG 
° HANSA 


es. s. BERLIN tioyp 


M, S. St. Louis and S. S. Bersin carry Cabin and Third Class Only 
Rates, according to Ship and Port, start at 


CABIN CLASS $150 


TOURIST CLASS $122.50 


THIRD CLASS $71 


LOW ROUND TRIP RATES, EUROPE TO AMERICA 
with 28 day stopover in the United States, in effect April, June and July. 
An opportunity for your friends and relatives to visit you and see America 
at unusually advantageous rates. 


57 Broadway, New York 


Mi 


Your Travel Agent, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
| J NORTH GERMAN LLOYD&E#: 


Uptown: 669 Fifth Ave., at 53rd St. 


itiative, perseverance, willingness to co-operate, 
and with an interest in student problems and 
the solution of the church to those problems. 

Nature of Work. The Foundation expects the 
Fellow to devote half-time to its work. This 
will include the direction of students toward 
church services and activities and social serv- 
ices, the preparation of lists of Lutheran stu- 
dents, the making of contacts through calling 
and mailings, and the planning of programs. 
The work will be directed by the Foundation 
through the pastors of the co-operating churches. 

For Further Information address the Rev. 
Paul Bierstedt, President, the Luther Founda- 
tion at the Ohio State University, 39 E. Nor- 
wich Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Daugherty, Paul E., from 128 Broad St., Leets- 
dale, Pa., to 647 Park Ave., Meadville, Pa. 
Good, D.D., Morris F., from 1702 Centre St., 

Ashland, Pa., to Aristes, Pa. 

Hartzell, Wilson H., from 936 S. Pike Ave., 
Allentown, Pa., to 117 S. Fourth St., Lehigh- 
ton, Pa. 

Hertzler, Harold L., from 60 High St., Wood- 
bury. N. J., to 4651 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia, 

a. 

Kramer, R. E., from Berrysburg, Pa., to 10 E. 
Mahanoy Ave., Mahanoy City, Pa. 

Piper, E. A., from 630 Water St., Webster City, 
Iowa, to 203 W. Briggs St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
Whitbeck, George G., from 90 Main St., 
Mechanicville, N. Y., to 98 S. Main St., 

Mechanicville, Pa. 


SYNOD 


The_ seventy-first annual convention of the 
Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will be 
held at St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
Dr. Andreas Bard pastor, April 17-19. Luther 
League program and reception for delegates 
will be held Monday, April 17, 8.00 P. M. Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion with sermon by Pres- 
ident Charles A. Puls Tuesday, 9.00 A. M. 
Auxiliary banquets will be held Wednesday 
night. W. Wilbur Klover, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., April 18 
and 19. Mrs. George L. Search, Rec. Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The third annual meeting of the Western 
Conference of the Synod of West Virginia will 
be held April 16 and 17 at the First Lutheran 
Church of Parkersburg, W. Va., the Rev. David 
E. Kinsler pastor. The theme will be ‘Wor- 
ship.” Opening service Sunday evening. April 
16, at 7.30 o’clock, in charge of the conference 
officers. D. E. Kinsler, Sec. 


¥ Jy jy iy 
7) pee EVERYDAY $ 


Birthday, Congratulations, Anniversary, Convalescent, 
Esch one a masterpiece of beauty and distinction. Do 
the “‘proper thing’’—by sending these cards—save 
writing a letter. Have themon hand for your need. Would cost 
10c each or morein stores. The 26 Greetings contained in happy 
Package one dollar prepaid anywhere. SPECIAL, if you order 
now will inclade BONUS PACKET Easter Greetings and Surprise 


Gift. Grand value guaranteed or money back. Send at once. 
MARY MERLE 6 2ndependence Square Philadelphia, Penna, 


YES I COULD use a few high class representatives—women 
or young people—all or part time. Show, and sell. Liberal 
commissions. Order box to see what greetings are like—you 
will quickly be enthused. 


WANTED 


Copies of ‘‘The Three Hours on the Cross,” a 
meditation for Good Friday, by Rev. Charles F. 
Steck, Jr. State price and number of copies. 
Address Rev. Dallas F. Green, 602 Hampton 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


CONSULT US 
whether your problem be the complete 
FURNISHING OF THE CHURCH 
the re-arrangement of the Chancel 
or the selection of a single item. 
An Altar, Chair, Font, Pulpit, 
Altar Cross, Vases. Lights, 


Alms Basins, Altar Desk, 
Altar Covering (or materials 
or emblems for making same), A 
Window, Processional Cross, Me- 
morial Tablet, Communion Ware. 


We have designed and manufactured 

Church Furnishings since 1877. The 

knowledge, experience and facilities 

acquired over this period are at your 

service. They shah a@ successful 
result. 


We Carry a Large Stock of Brasses. 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


450-454 SIXTH AVENUE 


(Between Tenth and Eleventh Streets) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A GIFT FOR YOUR PASTOR 


PRIVATE COMMUNION SET No. A — Standard Size 


Greatly improved in style and now the most attractive and serviceable standard size plated set ever offered. Non-tarnishable 
Rhodium plating on hard metal, with all pieces gold lined. Includes a non-seeping flagon (34 oz. capacity), choice of chalice or indi- 
vidual cup holder (with six glass cups), choice of regular size host box 14 wafer capacity) or extra size host box (33 wafer capacity), 
a paten, a specially designed spoon (for administering to those too ill to raise the head), and a durably constructed case lined with 
purple velvet and covered with Morocco grained Keratol (simulated leather). (With Real Leather Case, $1.00 additional; With Extra 
Size Leather Case—containing additional compartment—$2.50 extra.) 


Chalice Style Showing Regular Individual Cup Rack Style Showing Extra 


Size Host Box Size Host Box 
“3 ME wie 
egular Size Extra Size 
No. RHODIUM PLATED NICKEL SILVER SET Host Box Host Box 


A-2—COMPLETE including Keratol Case, Flagon, Host Box, Paten, Spoon, Chalice or Individual Cup Rack 


wath six: BIASSES)) antacscesusveeteseniee $22.50 $23.50 
A-3—As No. A-2, but with Spoon omitted 20.00 21.00 
With With 

No RHODIUM PLATED STERLING SILVER SET* bak berate: wept pe 

G ; : ost Box Host Box 
A=-2—COMPLEBETE with ‘Chalice. sicsiscctscessisicseccosscedecrsoitenscvntaconetsaacectstetect ocean oeeeeneaectis oy auee ee eaeans ne aero $53.00 $57.00 
A-2R—COMPLETE with Individual Cup Rack* substituted for Chalice 6 45.00 49.00 
A-3—As: No: A-2) but: with Spoon, orrrtttedd .cccrcsssccsstestcsncecoclevsye tecneseeesatece esu/lea ttle anetar nr catc eee oe tena sence 50.00 54.00 


A-3R—As No. A-2R but with Individual Cup Rack* substituted for Chalice and Spoon omitted .................. 42.00 46.00 


Any of the pieces from these sets may be purchased separately. Prices on application. 

* Sterling Silver pieces are all ornamented either with engraved cross or I H S symbol, except extra-size host box. The cup holder is 
furnished only in Rhodium plated Nickel-Silver as Sterling Silver would not serve for this purpose. In the Sterling Silver sets, a sterling silver 
mounted glass cruet (of half the capacity) can be substituted for the sterling flagon at $16.00 less. 


TRANSPORTATION EXTRA. 


POCKET-SIZE PRIVATE COMMUNION SETS 
No. G and No. G-I 


; These two. inexpensive small-size sets are now offered in greatly improved form. The metal pieces are all made of non- 
tarnishing Rhodium plated nickel-silver. The construction of the flagon is the best that has been devised to prevent seeping. The 
containers have a capacity sufficient to commune from eight to ten persons. 


The only difference in the two styles is that the No. G 
Style provides a chalice whereas the No. G-I Style has an 
individual cup holder with three glasses, with necessary 
change in the structure of the cases. 


Small enough to carry in a roomy pocket, yet complete 
in every detail and ready for immediate use. 


Churchly in appearance and put up in an attractive 
upright wooden case, covered either with morocco grained 
paper (Black), Keratol (Imitation Leather), or Leather. 


TRANSPORTATION EXTRA. 


Style No. G 
With Black Case, $9.00. NOTE.—Old Style No. G Set CASE—long flat box—still s = Style No. G-I 
With Leather Case, $11.00. available at $1.00 Each. inane wien retry ane 
Size, 214 x 41% x 4 inches. With Leather Case, $12.00. 


Size, 214 x 4% x 5 inches. 
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